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THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  TREASURY 

OF  PEECIOUS. THINGS. 


GOOD  FOE  EYIL. 

"  IT  is  too  bad,  it  is  indeed,"  said  Harry 
Lee,  fretfully  flinging  himself  down  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  sofa.  His  bright  face  looked 
bright  and  pleasant  no  longer ;  it  was 
shaded  with  anger. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Harry  ?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Just  this,  mamma ;  John  Ellis,  you  know, 
goes  to  oar  school :  well,  he  is  the  worst  boy 
that  ever  was ;  always  teazing  me  and  playing 
some  ugly  trick.  But  I  won't  bear  it  any 
longer ;  I  will  pay  him  this  time." 
^  "  Harry  !  Harry  !" 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  he  did,  mamma ;  I 
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had  just  written  my  copy  so  nicely,  in  my 
new  copy-book,  too,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk, 
to  dry  ;  John  came  along,  and  switched  his 
handkerchief  in  the  ink,  and  drew  it  right 
across  my  copy,  and  then  he  laughed,  as  if 
it  was  fine  fun.  He  did  it  for  spite,  I  know  ; 
he  is  always  doing  such  things,  and  none  of 
the  boys  like  him." 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Harry,  when  you 
saw  your  copy  spoiled  ?" 

"  I  took  it  right  up  to  Mr.  Martin,  and 
told  him  how  it  happened.  He  gave  John 
a  black  mark,  but  that  could  not  make  my 
copy  nice  again,  and  John  did  not  care  ;  he 
only  laughed.  But  he  shall  care ;  I  will  fix 
him  in  a  way  he  won't  like." 

"Will  that  make  your  copy  nice  again, 
Harry  ?" 

Harry  looked  down  :  "  No,  mamma,  of 
course  it  won't ;  but  I  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  paying  John  back,  just  as  he  deserves." 

Mrs.  Lee  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
she  said,  "  Bring  me  that  book  from  your 
father's  table,  my  son."  Harry  did  so. 
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"  Why,  mamma,  it  is  the  Bible."  "  I  know 
it,  dear,  it  is  just  what  I  want ;  now  listen  to 
this  ;"  and  Mrs.  Lee  read  aloud  :  "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you."  As  these  beautiful 
and  gracious  words  fell  on  the  ear  of  Harry 
Lee,  his  lip  quivered,  and  the  angry  red 
spot  went  away  from  his  cheeks.  His  heart 
was  touched. 

"  You  know  these  are  the  words  of  Jesus, 
my  dear  child,"  said  the  mother.  "  And  you 
know  how  gloriously  he  returned  good  for 
evil  to  his  enemies,  blessing  those  who  de- 
spised and  persecuted  him,  dying  for  them, 
and  on  the  cross  praying  that  his  murderers 
might  be  forgiven.  Can  you  not  learn  a 
lesson  of  forgiveness  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  mamma,"  said  Harry,  quickly,  "  I 
know  I  am  very  wicked.  Since  you  read 
those  sweet  verses  to  me,  I  am  ashamed  in 
my  very  heart.  But,  indeed,  it  is  so  hard  to 
forgive  people,  and  be  kind  to  them,  when 
they  ill  treat  you." 
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"I  know  that,  Harry,  but  you  must  pray 
to  the  great  Forgiver  to  give  you  strength 
to  do  this ;  pray  with  an  earnest  heart,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to 
forgive  John  Ellis :  poor  John  !  he  needs  your 
pity  ;  he  has  no  father  or  mother  to  love  him  ; 
he  has  been  brought  up  very  roughly  at  the 
mill,  and  all  his  rude,  mischievous  ways  have 
been  encouraged.  You  told  me  none  of  the 
boys  liked  John  ;  now,  this  makes  him  worse; 
suppose  you  try  how  much  good  some  kind 
words  will  do  him." 

Just  then  some  one  called  Mrs.  Lee  away, 
but  Harry  did  not  forget  her  words.  He 
thought  about  them  a  good  while,  and  when 
he  knelt  down  that  night  he  prayed  that  God 
might  give  him  a  kind,  forgiving  heart,  and 
help  him  to  return  to  John  Ellis  good  for 
evil. 

When  Harry  started,  the  next  morning,  to 
school,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  am  going 
to  do  as  you  told  me,  mamma,  try  and  be 
kind  to  John  Ellis,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  of 
any  use ;  I  don't  believe  John  has  a  heart." 
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"Try  and  find  out,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  smiling, 
"don't  give  up  until  you   are  sure  he  has 


none." 


Harry  was  a  kind,  generous  boy,  but  his 
temper  was  quick,  and  he  soon  got  into  a 
pet,  and  John  Ellis  knew  this,  and  liked  to 
worry  him.  But  John  was  always  making 
some  of  the  boys  angry,  and  when  he  found 
they  did  not  like  him,  it  seemed  to  harden 
his  heart,  and  he  grew  worse. 

"  Good  morning,  John,"  Harry  said,  very 
kindly,  when  he  came  to  the  school-house 
door  and  found  John  Ellis  standing  there. 
John  Was  surprised  ;  he  did  not  think  Harry 
would  speak  to  him  :  "  Grood  morning,"  he 
replied,  half  sullenly,  and  then  turned  away. 
Harry  felt  disappointed,  but  he  remembered 
his  mother's  words,  and  resolved  to  try  again. 

*  *  *  School  had  just  closed,  and  the  boys 
were  gathered  together  on  the  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  school-house.  There  the  snow 
had  frozen  in  a  long  glassy  slide,  and  they 
were  having  fine  fun,  sledding.  "  Take  care, 
boys,  make  way  for  me,"  and  down  flew 
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John  Ellis  on  his  sled  ;  but,  before  lie  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  his  sled  somehow  veered 
from  the  track,  and  struck  against  a  pile  of 
stones.  John  was  tossed  into  a  snow  drift, 
but  he  did  not  mind  that.  The  fall  was  no- 
thing, but  the  sled,  his  beautiful,  new  sled, 
which  he  had  bought  only  that  morning, 
was  badly  broken  ;  both  the  runners  knocked 
off,  and  the  sides  shivered  clear  across. 
John's  fun  was  spoiled  for  that  evening,  and 
he  came  slowly  up  the  hill,  carrying  the 
broken  sled  upon  his  shoulder,  looking  very 
sad.  The  boys  had  watched  him  in  silence, 
and  when  he  joined  them,  they  showed  but 
little  pity  for  him.  John  Ellis,  as  Harry 
had  stated  to  his  mother,  was  no  favourite 
amono'st  his  schoolmates  ;  he  knew  this,  and 

O  I' 

he  sat  down  very  moodily  upon  the  fence, 
trying  in  vain  to  patch  together  his  broken 
sled.  "  I  may  as  well  go  home,"  he  said, 
half  aloud,  "  all  my  fun  is  over  now." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  John  ;  if  you  will  have  my 
sled,  you  are  very  welcome  to  her  ;  she  sails 
down  beautifully." 
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John  raised  his  head,  and  he  met  the  gaze 
of  Harry  Lee's  clear,  blue  eyes.  "  I  don't 
want  your  sled,  Harry ;  I  am  sure  you  don't 
owe  me  any  good." 

"Never  mind  that,  John,  but  just  please 
-take  my  sled ;  it  will  make  me  quite  as  glad 
as  if  I  were  riding  myself." 

"  Oh,  Harry !"  began  John,  but  here  he 
stopped  short,  and  hid  his  face  with  his  snow- 
crusted  mittens.  Yes !  John  Ellis  had  a 
heart,  for  his  tears  were  falling  fast.  Harry 
Lee  saw  them,  and  he  came  softly  to  John's 
side,  and  \laid  his  arm  across  his  shoulder, 
and  then  he  knew  the  blessedness  of  return- 
ing "  good  for  evil." 

*  I  always  thought  you  boys  hated  me, 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  didn't  care  what  I 
did.  Nobody  seemed  to  love  me,  and  I 
thought  it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  right.  I 
have  been  so  wicked  to  you,  Harry ;  I  can't 
see  how  you  came  to  treat  me  so  nicely  just 
now."  "  I  did  not  do  it  of  myself,  John,  for 
I  was  very  angry  with  you  yesterday,  but 
mother  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  read  a 
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sweet  verse  from  tlie  Bible,  and  when  I  was 
in  my  own  room  I  prayed  to  God  to  help 
me  to  forgive  you  and  act  kindly  to  you ; 
that  was  the  way  it  came,  John." 

The  two  boys  talked  together  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then  they  went  home,  and  the 
first  words  Harry  Lee  said  to  his  mother, 
were,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  have  found  that  John 
Ellis  really  has  a  heart,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
big  one,  too."  And  when  Harry  slept,  that 
night,  his  very  dreams  were  sweet.  As  for 
John  Ellis,  that  half  hour  on  the  snow- 
crowned  hill,  at  the  old  school  house,  was 
the  dawning  of  brighter  days  for  him  ;  that 
evening  his  heart  had  been  touched,  and  he 
felt,  keenly,  how  wicked  he  had  been.  And 
when  John's  schoolmates  saw  his  changed 
and  softened  manners,  they  shunned  him  no 
longer,  but  gave  him  their  friendship. 

Dear  children  :  often  you  may  be  tempted 
to  grow  angry  with  your  playmates,  when 
they  ill  treat  you  ;  but  do  not  give  up  to 
this  temptation  ;  do  not  revenge  yourselves 
by  a  sharp  word,  or  an  unkind  action.  Do 
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like  Harry  Lee  ;  take  heed  to  the  blessed 
Saviour's  sweet  command,  and  pray  to  him 
to  give  you  grace  and  strength  to  keep  it, 
and  you  will  find,  as  Harry  did,  how  very 
sweet  it  is  to  return  "  good  for  evil." 


FRANKNESS  AND  CONFIDENCE. 

WILLIE  was  a  fair,  open-faced  boy,  whose 
clear,  ample  brow  indicated  a  strong  intel- 
lect and  a  frank,  sincere  disposition.  He 
was  the  pet  of  the  family,  always  in  high  fa- 
vour with  his  parents  and  the  older  children. 
So  good-humoured,  so  open-hearted,  so  in- 
nocent in  his  overflowing  mirth  and  frolic, 
it  was  the  feeling,  if  not  the  boast,  of  all  the 
house  that  Willie  could  do  no  wrong.  As 
he  did  not  claim  everything  as  his  own,  nor 
lay  every  one  under  special  tax  to  amuse 
him,  every  one  took  pleasure  in  contributing 
to  his  amusement. 

Willie  had  no   great  show  of  toys,  but 
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quite  enough  to  content  him.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  amusing  himself  with  a  lit- 
tle, and  of  keeping  all  the  time  busy  about 
something.  Many  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  furniture  were  pressed  into  his  service  as 
toys.  His  mother  had,  among  other  things 
which  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to  use,  a 
very  pretty  japanned  tea-caddy,  with  a  lid 
on  the  top,  fastened  down  with  a  small  catch. 
This  was  compelled  to  serve  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  in  Willie's  establishment.  Some- 
times it  was  his  bank,  and  received  his  de- 
posits of  coppers,  which  were  counted  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
dumb-waiter,  and  was  hoisted  up  and  down 
by  a  string  passed  over  the  upper  rung  of  a 
chair.  Sometimes  it  was  his  refrigerator, 
filled  with  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  lunch, 
with  a  nice  piece  of  rock-candy  for  ice. 

For  some  weeks,  Willie  had  not  had  the 
use  of  this  favourite  toy,  his  mother  having 
occasion  for  it  in  the  pantry.  He  had  fre- 
quently asked  for  it,  eagerly  inquiring, 
"Where  is  Willie's  bank,"  or  "Willie's 
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fijerator  ?"  One  day,  seeing  the  pantry  door 
open,  he  spied  the  long  wished-for  caddy  on 
the  shelf,  and,  shouting  for  joy,  ran  in  and 
begged  his  mother  to  take  it  down  for  him. 
His  mother  told  him  she  wanted  it  now,  but 
promised  him  he  should  have  it  soon,  when 
the  tea  that  was  in  it  was  used  up.  With 
that  he  ran  away,  seeming  quite  satisfied. 

The  next  day  the  door  of  the  pantry  was 
found  open,  and  the  caddy  gone,  there  being 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  tea  on  the  floor. 
Willie  had  been  playing  very  quietly  in  the 
sitting-roomf^ut  was  now  nowhere  to  be 
found.  He  had  never  been  known  to  take 
anything  from  the  pantry  without  leave,  and 
his  mother  could  hardly  believe  he  had  done 
it  now.  She  looked  all  over  the  house,  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  her  boy,  and  then 
went  to  the  garden.  Here  she  found  him, 
playing  with  his  kitten,  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  cherry-tree. 

"  Willie,  dear,"  said  she,  "  have  you  taken 
my  caddy  from  the  pantry  ?" 

"No,  mamma." 
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"Do  you  know  where  it  is,  Willie  ?" 

"  No,  mamma  !  Willie  have  it  soon — 
mamma  said  so." 

His  mother  was  satisfied,  but  only  the 
more  puzzled  to  know  how  and  where  the 
missing  caddy  had  gone. 

When  the  other  children  came  in  from 
school,  they  were  questioned,  but  none  of 
them  could  explain  the  mystery.  It  natu- 
rally became  the  subject  of  comment  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  from  a  single  remark  that 
was  dropped  by  a  visitor,  Willie's  father  was 
led  to  fear  that  his  little  boy  had  taken  the 
caddy,  and  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  prac- 
tising deception.  As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  he  called  Willie,  who  ran  with  great 
alacrity,  and  climbed  upon  his  knee.  The 
other  children  gathered  round,  expecting  a 
story  ;  and  a  very  interesting  story  they  had 
of  a  little  boy,  named  Charley,  who  had  kind 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  who  loved 
him,  and  plenty  of  toys  ;  but  who,  not  con- 
tent with  all  these,  went  to  his  mother's 
room,  and  took  away,  without  leave,  what 
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did  not  belong  to  him,  and  hid  it  away. 
Willie  listened,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  fa- 
ther's, and  only  said,  at  the  close,  "  Naughty 
Charley !"  "  Unkind  Charley  !" 

"  Oh  !  father,"  said  George,  leaning  on  his 
father's  chair,  "  you  don't  think  Willie  took 
mamma's  caddy  ?" 

"No,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  leaning 
over  the  piano,  "  Willie  never  told  a  lie  in 
his  life." 

"No,"  cried  Charlotte,  jumping  up  from 
her  stool,  and  kissing  him  passionately,  "  he 
never  does  anything  wrong;  does  he,  dar- 
ling ?" 

Willie  now  began  to  gather  the  meaning 
of  the  story  about  Charley,  and  to  get  an 
idea  that  his  father  did  not  fully  believe 
him.  Looking  up  with  a  clear  eye,  and  a 
flushed  but  very  earnest  face,  he  said,  "Fa- 
ther, Willie  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie,"  and 
then  burst  into  tears.  His  father  soothed 
him  with  kindest  words,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  satisfying  him  that  everything  was  right, 
and  that  nobody  could  doubt  Willie. 
2* 
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In  the  course  of  the  day  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up.  The  pantry  had  been  opened 
by  the  servant,  left  open,  as  she  went  out 
with  full  hands,  and  then  forgotten.  In  this 
state  of  things,  puss  walked  in  to  see  what 
she  could  find.  In  prowling  about  upon  the 
shelves,  she  discovered  and  took  a  fancy  to 
a  plate  of  fish,  which  was  just  behind  the 
caddy.  Squeezing  in  to  secure  it,  she  pushed 
down  the  caddy,  which,  striking  on  the 
lower  shelf,  and  spilling  a  quantity  of  tea 
on  the  shelf  and  floor,  rolled  into  a  barrel, 
whose  open  mouth  projected  from  under 
the  shelf.  Part  of  this  was  discovered  when 
the  servant  returned,  in  the  evening,  from 
visiting  a  sick  friend.  The  rest  was  proved, 
circumstantially,  by  puss  herself,  who  fol- 
lowed the  servant  to  the  pantry,  when  she 
went  in  at  night,  and  jumped  immediately 
up  to  the  dish  which  she  had  only  half  de- 
voured. 
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THE  JUNGLE  BOY. 

THE  following  beautiful  story  is  related 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson,  wife  of 
the  Missionary  in  India. 

Many  years  ago,  a  lady  sat  in  the  veran- 
dah of  her  Burmese  house,  endeavouring  to 
decipher  the  scarcely  legible  characters  of  a 
palm-leaf  book,  which  lay  in  all  its  awkward- 
ness upon  the  table  before  her.  A  beautiful 
beetle,  with  just  gold  enough  on  his  bright 
green  wings  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  Cape  jasmine,  which 
grew  close  by  the  balustrade,  was  balancing 
himself  upon  one  of  the  rich  white  blossoms 
that  filled  the  whole  air  with  fragrance; 
while  a  gay  plumed  bird,  with  a  strange  sort 
of  a  feathery  coronal  upon  his  head,  was 
making  himself  busy  among  the  rank  grass 
beyond.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  enumerate 
the  lady's  strange  visitors,  but  they  were 
such  as  any  of  you  might  see  of  a  bright 
morning  in  Burmah,  and  very  attractive 
you  would  find  them — much  more  attractive, 
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I  have  no  doubt,  than  the  long  palm-leaf 
books,  all  smeared  with  oil  to  make  their 
circular  scratches  legible. 

From  a  little  bamboo  shelter,  a  curious 
thatched  roof  set  upon  poles,  just  beyond  the 
high,  uncropped  hedge,  and  dignified  by  the 
name  of  school-house — came  a  sound  of  min- 
gled voices,  very  cheerful,  very  earnest,  and 
to  stranger  ears  about  as  intelligible  as  the 
cawing  of  the  crows.  But  the  lady  under- 
stood it  all ;  and  it  told  her  that  her  native 
school-master  was  doing  his  duty,  and  his 
tawny  pupils  making  some  proficiency  in 
the  thembong  gyee,  or  talk. 

As  the  lady  bent  over  her  book,  a  little 
more  wearily  than  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning,  and  made  a  renewed  effort  to  fix 
her  eyes  upon  the  dizzying  circles,  a  strange 
looking  figure  bounded  through  the  opening 
in  the  hedge,  which  served  as  gateway,  and 
rushing  toward  her  with  great  eagerness,  in- 
quired, "Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here?" 

He  was  a  boy  perhaps  twelve  years  of 
age ;  his  coarse  black  hair,  unconfined  by 
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the  usual  turban,  matted  with  filth,  and 
bristling  in  every  direction,  like  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine,  and  a  very  dirty  cloth  of 
plaid  cotton,  disposed  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner  about  his  person. 

"  Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here  ?"  he  in- 
quired, scarcely  pausing  for  breath,  though 
slackening  his  pace  a  little,  as  he  made  his 
way,  uninvited,  up  the  steps  of  the  veran- 
dah, and  crouched  at  the  lady's  feet. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  in- 
quired the  lady. 

"  I  want  to  see  him :  I  want  to  confess  to 
him." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  that 
you  want  to  confess  ?" 

"  Does  he  live  here  F" — with  great  empha- 
sis ;  "  I  want  to  know  that.  Doing  !  Why,  I 
tell  lies,  I  steal,  I  do  everything  bad — I  am 
afraid  of  going  to  hell,  and  I  want  to  see 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  I  heard  one  of  the  Loo- 
gyees  say  that  he  can  save  us  from  hell.  Does 
he  live  here  ?  Oh,  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
Jesus  Christ !" 
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'  But  he  does  not  save  people  from  hell, 
if  they  continue  to  do  wickedly." 

"  I  want  to  stop  doing  wickedly ;  but  I 
can't  stop — I  don't  know  how  to  stop — the 
evil  thoughts  are  in  me,  and  the  bad  deeds 
come  of  evil  thoughts.  What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Nothing,  but  to  come  to  Christ,  poor 
boy,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,"  the  lady  softly 
murmured  ;  but  she  spoke  this  last  in  Eng- 
lish, so  the  boy  only  raised  his  head  with  a 
vacant  "B'ha-lai?" 

"  You  cannot  see  Jesus  Christ  now — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  cry  of  de- 
spair. 

"  But  I  am  his  humble  friend  and  follow- 


er—" 


The  face  of  the  listener  brightened  a  little. 

"  And  he  has  commissioned  me  to  teach 
all  those  who  wish  to  escape  from  hell  how 
to  do  so." 

The  joyful  eagerness  depicted  in  the  poor 
boy's  countenance  was  beyond  description. 
"  Tell  me — oh  tell  me  !  Only  ask  your  Mas- 
ter, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  save  me,  and  I 
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will  be  your  servant,  your  slave,  for  life. 
Do  not  be  angry  1  Do  not  send  me  away  ! 
I  want  to  be  saved — saved  from  liell  I" 

The  lady,  you  will  readily  believe,  was 
not  likely  to  be  angry.  The  next  day,  a 
new  pupil  was  welcomed  to  the  little  bamboo 
school-house,  in  the  person  of  the  wild  Ka- 
ren boy. 

Years  passed  away.  Death  had  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  gentle  lady.  On  earth,  an- 
other death  was  enacting.  A  strong,  dark- 
browed  man  tossed  wildly  on  his  fevered 
couch,  in  agony.  Suddenly,  his  countenance 
was  lighted  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  his 
lips  parted  with  a  smile,  his  eye  beamed  with 
a  single  joyful  flash,  and  then  his  waiting 
angel  guide  conducted  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  Saviour.  It  was  the  Jungle  Boy. 
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UNDERSTANDING  AND  OWNER- 

SHIP. 

"  MOTHER,  what  are  the  stars?"  said  little 
Henry,  as  his  mother  took  him  out  to  walk, 
one  cloudless  summer  evening. 

"  Some  of  them  are  worlds  like  the  one 
we  live  on,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  "  and  some 
are  probably  suns." 

"  They  must  be  very  small  worlds  and 
very  small  suns,"  said  Henry. 

"  Why  do  you  think  they  are  small  ?" 

"  Because  they  look  small." 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  about  the  large 
hawk  which  you  saw  rise  from  the  barn -yard 
yesterday  ?" 

"  Why.  mother,  what  has  the  hawk  to  do 
with  the  stars  ?" 

"  Little  boys  should  always  answer  their 
mother's  questions  ;  I  asked  you  what  you 
told  me  about  the  hawk  ?" 

"  I  told  you  that  I  saw  a  very  large  hawk 
fly  up  from  the  barn-yard  and  rise  up  into 
the  air,  and  it  kept  flying  round  and  round, 
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and  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  it  looked 
as  small  as  a  little  chirping  bird." 

"  That  is  the  point  I  wish  you  to  notice, 
viz  :  the  effect  of  distance  on  the  apparent 
size  of  objects.  The  hawk,  when  removed 
to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  appeared  like  a 
very  small  bird,  but  you  do  not  conclude 
that  it  was  a  small  bird  because  it  appeared 
small,  you  make  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
distance.  So  you  must  make  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  distance  on  the  appearance  of 
the  stars ;  some  of  them  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles  from  us." 

"  How  can  anybody  tell  how  far  they  are 
from  us  ?  has  anybody  been  to  them  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,  but  learned  men  have  mea- 
sured the  distances  of  a  large  number  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth." 

"  How  did  they  measure  the  distances  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  they  did  it,  or  rather, 
you  could  not  understand  it,  if  I  should  tell 
you ;  you  must  believe  some  things  which 
you  cannot  understand." 

"  When  I  am  a  man,  I  need  not  believe 
anything  which  I  do  not  understand." 

3  • 
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"Yes,  my  son,  you  will  always  be  under 
obligation  to  believe  many  things  which  you 
cannot  understand.  Who  made  the  stars  ?" 

"  God  made  all  things.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  made  the  stars." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  he  made  them, 
you  can  believe  that  he  made  them,  though 
you  do  not  know  how  he  made  them,  can 
you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
how  he  made  them.  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  made 
me." 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  know 
how  he  made  you.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  he  made  you." 

Henry  did  not  look  satisfied.  He  didn't 
see  why  he  could  not  know  how  God  made 
him.  His  mother  guessed  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  and  told  him  the  following 
story : 

"Once  there  was  a  boy  named  Charles, 
whose  father  was  a  very  ingenious  man. 
Do  you  know  what  an  ingenious  man  is?" 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  one  who  can  make  curious 
tilings." 

Yes:  well,  Charles's  father  made  him  a 
very  curious  machine.  It  was  a  saw-mill,  a 
trip-hammer,  and  a  planing  machine,  all  to- 
gether. On  turning  a  crank,  the  saw  began 
to  work,  the  hammer  to  rise  and  fall,  and  the 
plane  to  go  backwards  and  forwards.  There 
was  quite  a  number  of  wheels  in  it,  and  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  they  were 
connected  one  with  the  other.  It  was  finished 
one  night  after  Charles  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
was  placed  on  a  table  by  his  bedside.  In 
the  morning  he  awoke  and  saw,  as  he  said, 
a  ivheely  thing  on  the  table,  and  was  afraid  of 
it,  and  hid  his  face  beneath  the  blankets. 
After  a  while,  he  looked  at  it  again,  and  with 
less  fear,  and  then  his  sister  came  into  the 
chamber  and  turned  the  crank,  and  showed 
him  what  it  was.  He  was  then  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  could  scarce  find  time  to  be 
dressed,  he  was  so  much  interested  in  his 
machine.  He  asked  Eliza  where  it  came 
from,  and  she  told  him  that  his  father  made 
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it  for  Him.  He  wanted  to  know  how  he 
made  it,  and  his  sister  told  him  he  must 
ask  him. 

Away  he  ran  to  his  father,  keeping  the 
machine  in  one  hand  and  turning  the  crank 
with  the  other,  and  told  him  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  making  it  for  him, 
and  asked  him  how  he  made  it.  His  father 
told  him  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
could  understand  the  way  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  that  he  must  be  content  with 
knowing  that  his  father  made  it  for  him. 
And  so,  my  son,  you  must  be  content  with 
knowing  that  God  made  you,  though  you 
cannot  understand  how  he  made  you.  I  will 
now  tell  you  another  story." 

"About  what,  mother  ?" 

"Listen,  and  you  will  hear.  There  was 
a  man  who  made  a  beautiful  little  wagon, 
and  painted  it,  and  finished  it  in  a  very  neat 
manner.  To  whom  did  it  belong  when  it 
was  finished  ?" 

"To  the  man  who  made  it."  "Why  did 
it  belong  to  him?"  "Because  he  made  it.5' 
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"  To  whom  does  Henry  belong?"  "  To  father 
and  mother."  w  Who  made  you  ?"  "  God 
made  me."  "To  whom  do  you  belong 
then  ?" 

"I  belong  to  God,  because  he  made  me." 

K  Very  true;  ought  you  not  to  do  then  just 
as  God  wishes  to  have  you  do?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly.  Eemember,  and  say  to  your- 
self many  times  in  the  day,  'God  made  me, 
therefore  I  must  do  just  what  he  wishes  me 
to  do.' " 


FINE  SPORT. 

"  WELL,  Harry,  here  is  my  new  gun.  Now 
I  can  bring  down  the  hawks,  pigeons  and 
partridges.  I  have  been  out  this  morning, 
and  have  had  fine  sport." 

"Sport,  Jack,  do  you  say?  Not  in  killing 
birds,  I  hope?" 

"Indeed  I  have.     I  killed  two  ducks  at 
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one  shot;  and,  besides  that,  I  killed  a  chip- 
ping bird,  five  tomtits,  a  snipe,  and  several 
lapwings.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  that?  Pray,  sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Or,  rather  let 
me  say,  why  do  you  not  think  of  that?  How 
can  you  kill  those  innocent  birds,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  they  are 
rearing  their  young  ?" 

"Why,  you  eat  birds,  do  you  not?  I 
presume  you  would  have  them  killed  before 
you  eat  them?" 

"It  is  true,  I  have  eaten  birds,  after  per- 
sons like  yourself  had  killed  them ;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  if  birds  never  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  cook  till  I  had  shot  them,  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  you  would  find  any  on 
the  dinner  table." 

"But  you  eat  chickens,  do  you  not?  What 
say  you  to  that  ?  You  kill  the  chickens,  I 
suppose?" 

"That  is  quite  another  affair.  You  kill 
birds  for  the  mere  sport  of  the  thing.  This 
is  wicked  sport.  Had  I  wilfully  killed  one 
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of  those  little  birds,  as  you  did  this  morning, 
I  should  feel  as  if  I  deserved  to  have  the 
mark  of  Cain  placed  on  me." 

"  Why,  these  birds  live  but  a  short  time. 
They  must  soon  die  by  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing death  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Now  then,  if  I  can  derive  sport  or  receive 
pleasure  by  killing  them  outright,  at  once, 
so  much  the  better." 

"Just  so.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  way  I 
should  reason  if  I  were  going  to  shoot  you. 
Now  then,  just  step  out  yonder  by  the 
hedge,  and  let  me  crack  away  at  you  with 
my  revolver.  If  I  kill  you  '  outright  at  once, 
so  much  the  better ;'  since  you  '  must  soon 
die  by  a  painful  and  lingering  death  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.'  Perhaps  I  may 
knock  out  one  of  your  eyes,  tear  away  part 
of  your  under  jaw,  or  shatter  your  knee,  or 

"  Oh,  horrible !  horrible !  don't  speak  of 
such  things." 

"  Why,  this  is  just  the  way  you  mangle 
the  birds.  You  shatter  their  limbs  and 
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joints  ;  you  blow  away  their  legs  and  beaks, 
and  leave  them  to  die  a  lingering,  agonizing 
death.  Even  the  thought  of  this  is  enough 
to  make  the  heart  of  humanity  bleed." 

"  Enough,  enough — say  no  more.  I  will 
consider  this  matter.  But,  Harry,  did  you 
never  amuse  yourself  in  catching  birds  ?" 

"  An  act  that  caused  me  more  pain  than 
any  other  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  the  killing 
of  a  bird.  It  was  a  pretty  little  bird.  The 
etfent  happened  in  this  wise.  The  bird  had 
built  its  nest  on  a  thorn  bush  that  stood 
near  the  garden,  in  front  of  my  father's  house, 
I  used  to  go  and  look  at  the  nest  every  day, 
and  was  delighted,  one  morning,  to  find  in  it 
a  beautiful,  little  speckled  egg.  In  a  few 
days  the  nest  contained  five  eggs. 

"  One  morning  just  before  school  time,  I 
went  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  bird's  nest. 
The  bird  flew  up  chirping  from  the  nest,  as 
I  approached,  and  alighted  in  an  apple  tree 
near  by,  the  leaves  of  which  hid  her  from 
my  view.  I  took  up  a  stone  and  threw  it 
violently  into  the  tree,  without  the  least  de- 
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sign  of  doing  any  harm.  But  to  my  aston- 
ishment, the  poor  little  bird  dropped  through 
the  thick  branches,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  ran  trembling  to  it,  and  taking  it  up,  held 
it  in  my  hands.  It  struggled  a  little,  raised 
its  head  feebly,  then  dropped  it,  gasped  and 
breathed  no  more. 

"  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
restored  that  little  bird  to  life ;  but  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  took  it  and  placed  it  on  the  nest, 
where  it  had  rested  in  such  apparent  safety 
only  a  few  minutes  before.  I  could  not  go 
to  school,  I  felt  so  badly.  It  would  have 
melted  any  but  a  heart  of  stone,  to  see  the 
mate  of  the  little  bird  come  and  sit  on  the 
bush,  and  mourn  the  death  of  its  companion 
that  lay  motionless  upon  its  nest.  I  always 
think  of  this  bird,  when  I  go  into  the  country 
and  see  a  little  bird  flying  and  hopping  from 
branch  to  branch,  though  many  a  summer 
has  come  and  gone  since  then." 

"  Now,  Harry,  that  little  incident  is  really 
touching ;  and  I  wish  that  every  one  who 
kills  a  bird  could  hear  you  relate  it." 
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"  Allow  me  to  read  to  you  a  passage,  that 
I  cut  the  other  day  out  of  an  old  review  : — 

"  '  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  a  discourse 
on  the  iniquity  and  evil  consequences  of 
murder,  would  come  with  a  bad  grace  from 
one  who  was  himself  a  murderer.  So  it 
would ;  but  not  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
repentant  murderer. 

" '  Never  shall  I  forget  an  incident  which 
occurred  to  me  during  my  boyish  days — an 
incident  which  many  will  deem  trifling  and 
unimportant,  but  which  has  been  particularly 
interesting  to  my  heart,  as  giving  origin  to 
sentiments  and  rules  of  action,  which  have 
since  been  dear  to  me. 

"  '  Besides  a  singular  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  the  eye  of  the  common 
lapwing  is  peculiarly  soft  and  impressive. 
It  is  large,  black,  and  full  of  lustre,  rolling^ 
as  it  seems  to  do,  in  liquid  gems  of  dew. 

"  '  I  had  shot  a  bird  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies ;  but,  on  taking  it  up,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  dead.  I  had  wounded  its  breast,  and 
some  big  drops  of  blood  stained  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  feathers. 
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<M  As  I  held  the  hapless  bird  in  my  hand, 
hundreds  of  its  companions  hovered  around 
my  head,  uttering  continued  shrieks  of  dis- 
tress, and,  by  their  plaintive  cries,  appeared 
to  bemoan  the  fate  of  one  to  whom  they 
were  connected  by  ties  of  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  nature;  whilst  the  poor 
wounded  bird  continually  moaned,  with  a 
kind  of  inward,  wailing  note,  expressive  of 
the  keenest  anguish  ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  it 
raised  its  drooping  head,  and  turning  toward 
the  wound  in  its  breast,  touched  it  with  its 
bill,  and  then  looked  up  in  my  face  with  an 
expression  that  I  have  no  wish  to  forget, 
for  it  had  the  power  to  touch  my  heart 
whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  a  thousand  dry  pre- 
cepts in  the  academical  closet  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.' ; 

"  Well,  now,  Harry,  that's  touching.  A 
lapwing!  Hang  me,  if  I  shall  have  the 
heart  to  touch  another  lapwing." 

"  But  other  birds,  Jack,  have  feelings  as 
well  as  lapwings.'' 
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'       LITTLE  HARRY  SMITH. 

HARRY  SMITH  was  a  sickly-looking,  de- 
formed little  boy  as  long  as  I  knew  him. 
Yet  he  was  not  always  so ;  he  was  once  very 
sprightly,  and  full  of  health.  But  about 
two  years  ago,  God  sent  the  affliction  which 
brought  on  his  early  death. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window  of  his  mo- 
ther's parlour  one  fine  evening,  while  he  lay 
silent  on  his  couch  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  But  all  at  once  I  heard  his  clear 
little  voice — 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  Testament  with 
large  print  ?"  said  he. 

"  Why,  child  ?" 

"  Because  I  can't  read  in  my  little  Testa- 
ment any  longer ;  and  I  want  to  read  it." 

So  I  got  up  and  went  to  Harry's  bed-side  ; 
he  was  resting  his  wan  cheek  on  his  thin 
hand  against  the  pillow. 

"  And  what  would  you  read  about  in  the 
Testament,  Harry  ?" 

"  I  would  read  about  Jesus." 
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w  Harry,  do  you  ever  say  anything  to 
Jesus  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

K  And  what  do  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"I  ask  him  to  make  me  well,  if  he  please; 
and  to  give  me  a  new  heart." 

"  And  I  am  sure  he  will  give  you  a  new 
heart,  if  you  ask  him  for  it.  Do  talk  to 
Jesus  very  often.  He  is  so  kind,  I  can  tell 
you." 

The  next  morning  I  called  with  the  Testa- 
ment ;  but  after  knocking  a  long  while,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  at  home.  The  little 
invalid  had  been  carried  out  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  for  the  day  was  bright  and  balmy. 
But  as  the  door  of  the  house  stood  open.  I 
walked  into  the  neatly  furnished  parlour, 
and  laid  the  Testament  on  a  chair,  silently 
praying  the  while  that  God  would  bless  it  to 
little  Harry. 

When  they  came  home  again  and  found 
the  Testament  on  the  chair,  the  poor  boy's 
heart  was  filled  with  joy.  He  took  it  into 
his  hand,  and  would  not  let  it  go.  And  when 
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bed-time  came,  he  placed  the  book  under 
his  pillow,  that  it  might  be  near  him  all 
night  long. 

His  nights  were  generally  very  weari- 
some ;  for  then  his  cough  grew  worse,  and 
the  fever  was  so  hot  upon  him,  that  he  did 
not  know  where  to  lie.  So  his  mother 
would  often  and  often  take  him  out  of  bed, 
and  carry  her  little  boy  up  and  down  the 
room  in  her  arms.  But  it  was  a  comfort  to 
her  that  Harry  was  mostly  very  patient. 

Sometimes  during  the  weary  hours  of  the 
night,  he  would  cry  out  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
for  a  new  heart ;  and  sometimes  he  would 
sing  little  hymns.  One  night,  especially,  he 
seemed  all  at  once  to  revive  from  his  great 
weakness,  and  sang,  with  as  clear  a  voice  as 
ever  he  did,  one  of  our  Sabbath-school 
hymns. 

Little  Harry  was  very  fond  of  God's  house, 
and  often  begged  of  his  mother  to  carry  him 
there  ;  although,  when  taken  into  the  pew, 
he  could  only  lie  along  the  cushion.  The 
last  Sabbath  evening  but  one  before  he  died, 
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Harry  was  brought  to  meeting  alive  for  the 
last  time. 

That  evening,  as  I  was  walking  down  the 
lane  in  which  he  lived,  his  mother  overtook 
me,  with  the  little  fellow  in  her  arms.  She 
had  carried  him  home,  but  he  cried  to  shake 
hands  with  me  before  he  was  put  to  bed.  So 
I  shook  hands  with  him  ;  and  prayed  in  my 
heart  that  Jesus  would  take  the  little  lamb 
close  to  his.  I  never  saw  Harry  any  more. 
A  few  days  after  that,  he  suddenly  grew 
worse  ;  and  in  two  hours  he  was  dead. 

While  he  lay  dying,  his  mother  asked  if 
he  would  be  buried  at  Sutton,  along  with  his 
grandmother. 

"  No  ;  I  will  be  buried  in  the  Quay  Meet- 
ing yard,  along  with  the  good  Sabbath-school 
children." 

Now,  there  is  a  quiet  shady  corner  in  the 
Quay  Meeting  burial-ground,  where  they 
bury  the  children  in  rows.  And  there  are, 
by  this  time,  a  great  many  little  green  hill- 
ocks, some  longer  than  others,  but  all  of 
them  very  short. 
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"And  let  them  sing,"  said  the  boy — 
'  Oh  !  that  will  be  joyful, 

when  they  bury  me." 

The  following  Sabbath  afternoon  it  was 
very  sunny  and  pleasant.  The  children  all 
met  in  the  school-room  as  usual ;  but  they 
were  more  than  usually  still,  for  the  super- 
intendent had  said  that  poor  Harry  Smith 
was  coming  to  school  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  was  in  his  coffin. 

In  a  few  minutes  four  of  the  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  senior  scholars'  class  brought  in 
a  little  coffin,  covered  all  over  with  a  deli- 
cate white  napkin.  They  carried  it  up  to 
where  our  minister  stood,  and  set  it  down 
on  two  forms. 

Then  the  minister  said  that  little  Harry 
had  asked  us  to  sing  that  hymn,  beginning — 

"  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain,"  &c. 

But  his  father  and  mother  began  to  cry, 
and  the  teachers  all  cried,  and  most  of  the 
older  scholars  cried  as  well ;  so  that  none  but 
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the  younger  children  could  sing,  and  their 
faint,  little  voices  made  one  almost  fancy  that 
Harry  was  singing  along  with  them. 

After  our  minister  had  spoken  a  few  so- 
lemn and  tender  words,  the  elder  boys  took 
up  their  burden  again,  and  carried  little 
Harry  forth  into  the  burial  ground.  When 
they  came  to  his  grave,  a  rope  was  put  under 
the  coffin  at  either  end,  and  the  four  lads 
gently  lowered  the  coffin  down  until  it 
reached  the  bottom.  They  were  strong 
healthy  youths ;  but  their  work  was  done  so 
tenderly,  that  you  would  have  thought  poor 
Harry  knew  what  was  going  on.  When 
their  mournful  task  was  over,  the  boys  stood 
still  in  the  same  place,  but  took  off  their  hats, 
and  covered  their  faces,  while  our  minister 
offered  a  short  prayer. 

There  were  a  great  many  teachers  and  chil- 
dren all  about  the  grave;  and  one  after  an- 
other, they  went  and  had  a  peep  into  it.  And 
at  last  I  looked  down,  and  saw  little  Harry's 
nice  oak  coffin  lying  peacefully  by  itself.  So 

I  thought  that  no  pain  or  noise  would  ever 
4* 
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disturb  him  in  his  earthly  bed  ;  and,  indeed, 
that  nothing  would  ever  wake  him  any  more, 
until  that  hour  which,  to  be  sure,  is  coming 
very  fast,  when  "  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
shall  come  forth."  Then  I  prayed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  have  mercy  upon  us  and  all 
our  children  in  that  day.  And  at  last  I 
went  away  singing  gently  to  myself, 

"  Oh  !  for  an  overcoming  faith, 

To  cheer  my  dying  hours, 
To  triumph  o'er  the  monster  death, 

And  all  his  frightful  powers." 

Little  Harry  Smith  was  in  his  ninth  year 
when  he  died. 


THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

IT  was  Christmas  eve,  and  it  was  a  bitter, 
bitter  night.  The  snow  had  been  falling 
steadily  all  day,  and  toward  night  the  wind 
had  risen,  till  it  was  really  fearful  to  hear  it 
moaning  and  sighing  and  howling  around 
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the  house,  as  it  tore  up  the  masses  of  snow, 
and  flung  them  against  the  windows,  or 
threw  them  into  great  heaps,  like  miniature 
hills  and  mountains. 

Many  an  old  lady  as  she  sat  knitting  be- 
fore her  comfortable  fire,  on  hearing  a  loud- 
er, fiercer  howl  of  the  wind,  exclaimed, 
"  God  pity  the  poor  this  bitter  night  1"  But 
how  does  God  pity  the  poor  ?  He  does  not 
send  down  bread  and  meat  and  warm  cloth- 
ing from  heaven  to  supply  their  wants,  but 
he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  their  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  human  family  to  "visit 
them  in  their  afflictions."  Ah,  "  the  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,  and  when  ye  will,  ye 
may  do  them  good." 

The  moaning  and  howling  of  the  wind 
passed  almost  unheeded  in  the  brilliant  par- 
lour of  Mr.  M ,  where  a  group  of  happy 

children  were  assembled  around  the  Christ- 
mas-tree, whose  top  reached  to  the  lofty 
ceiling,  and  whose  branches,  illumined  by 
many  gay  coloured  wax  tapers,  hung  laden 
with  tokens  of  affection  from  one  member 
of  the  family  to  another. 
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It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  enumer- 
ate the  beautiful  things  which  were  on  the 
Christmas-tree.  There  were  presents  for 
grandmamma  and  father  and  mother,  made 
by  busy  little  fingers  ;  there  were  toys  and 
candies,  and  baskets  and  boxes  ;  there  were 
dolls  seated  among  the  branches  ;  and  hang- 
ing from  the  end  of  some  of  the  boughs 
were  little  purses,  with  half-dollars  in  them  — 
presents  from  grandmamma  to  each  of  the 
children. 

After  the  presents  had  been  distributed, 
and  sufficiently  admired,  and  thanks  and 
kisses  had  been  exchanged,  the  children  en- 
gaged in  a  merry  game,  in  the  midst  of  which 
little  Ellen,  who  had  been  running  through 
the  folding-doors,  came  hastily  up  to  her 
mother,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  : 

"  Mamma,  there  is  a  poor  little  girl  out  in 
the  hall  by  the  stove  ;  she  seems  almost 
frozen,  and  when  I  offered  her  some  of  my 
candy,  she  thanked  me,  but  said  she  would 
rather  have  a  piece  of  bread.  What  a 
strange  child,  mamma,  to  like  bread  better 
than  candy  !" 
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"  Perhaps,  if  you  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  you  would  like  bread  better  than  candy 
too,  Ellen,"  said  her  mother,  rising  to  go  and 
speak  to  the  child.  The  children  all  followed 
her  into  the  hall.  "  Where  do  you  live,  my 
child  ?"  she  asked.  "  In  Fisher's  lane,  ma'am." 
"  Are  your  parents  living  ?"  "  Father's  been 
dead  a  year,  ma'am,  and  mother's  lying  very 
sick ;  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  die."  "  Did 
your  mother  work  when  she  was  well  ?" 
"  0  yes,  ma'am,  and  I  never  had  to  beg  a  bit, 
till  since  mother's  been  so  ill."  "  And  why 
did  you  come  out  this  stormy  night  ?"  "  Oh, 
I've  had  to  take  care  of  mother  and  the  little 
ones  all  day  ;  and  to-night  the  landlord — he's 
a  very  hard  man,  ma'am — came  in  and  said, 
if  the  rent  was  not  paid  to-night  he  would 
put  us  all  in  the  street,  for  another  family 
wanted  the  room  ;  and  mother  said  there  was 
no  way  but  for  me  to  come  out  and  try  to 
raise  the  rent." 

"How  much  do  you  owe?"  asked  Mr. 

M .  "  Half  a  dollar  a  week,  we  owe,  for 

four  weeks,  sir."  "  Have  you  any  wood  ?" 
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"  Only  some  bits  I  pick  up  about  the  street, 
sir."  Have  you  had  food  to-day '/"  "  Some 
bits  of  dry  bread,  sir;  I  could  not  leave 
mother,  to  beg  food  to-day." 

A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  have  been 
presented,  than  that  between  the  miserably 
clad,  half-frozen,  half-starved  little  beggar- 
girl,  and  the  group  of  bright,  happy,  gaily- 
dressed  children,  with  their  hands  full  of 
beautiful  gifts  ;  and  a  tear  stood  on  the 
poor  child's  cheek,  as  she  looked  into  the 
cheerful,  warm  parlour,  and  thought  of  the 
cold,  dark  room  at  home,  and  the  sick  mo- 
ther, and  starving  little  ones  there. 

All  the  time  Mrs.  M was  questioning 

the  poor  child,  little  Ellen  was  pulling  at 
her  mother's  dress  ;  and  in  every  pause  in 
the  conversation  she  whispered,  "  Mamma, 
may  I  give  her  my  half-dollar  ?  Do,  mam- 
ma, let  me  give  her  my  half-dollar." 

The  children  soon  perceived  that  their 
father  was  putting  on  his  great  coat,  and 
socks,  and  tying  up  his  face,  as  if  preparing 
for  an  encounter  with  the  storm.  Crowd- 
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ing  round  him,  they  exclaimed,  "  Why,  papa, 
dear  papa !  are  you  going  out  this  dreadful 
night  ?" 

Their  father  said  to  them,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Do  you  think  we  could  sleep  comfortably 
to-night,  children,  or  enjoy  our  warm  fire, 
if  we  thought  a  sick  woman  and  her  little 
child  were  perishing  in  the  street  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  trust  this  child  with  money ;  but 
I  must  go  with  her,  and  see  if  her  story  is 
true,  and  their  wants  must  be  relieved." 

"  Then,  papa,  you  will  take  my  half-dol- 
lar, to  help  pay  the  rent,  will  you  not  ?" 

"And  mine!"  "And  mine!"  "And 
mine !"  shouted  other  little  voices. 

"  Yes,  children,  you  shall  all  have  the 
pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  giving,"  said 
their  father.  And  ordering  Patrick  to  take 
his  hand-sled  full  of  wood  and  a  basket  of 
provisions,  Mr.  M-  -  started  out  with  the 
child,  who  was  now  wrapped  in  a  comfort- 
able, warm  shawl. 

The  little  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up 
till  their  father  came  home,  and  much  grati- 
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fied  were  they  to  hear  that  the  poor  child 
had  told  the  truth,  and  that  their  father  had 
not  left  the  family  till  they  had  been  made 
quite  comfortable,  and  Patrick  had  brought 
a  physician  to  see  the  sick  woman. 

There  were  at  least  two  happy  homes  in 
that  village  on  Christmas  day.  "  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise,"  and  you  shall  receive  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


THE  LAW  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

"  HERE  is  the  parcel,  George ;  take  it  to 
Mrs.  Gray,  before  school,  and  ask  her  to 
have  the  mending  all  done  for  me  in  a 
week." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'll  tie  it  on  my  new  sled, 
on  my  swift  Reindeer's  back,  and  harness 
Dash  to  draw  it :  just  let  me  find  some 
stronger  cord  for  reins." 
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"No,  my  son,  you  cannot  take  Dash  this 
morning.  There  is  only  time  enough  for 
you  to  do  the  errand,  and  reach  school  in 
season.  Dash  would  want  a  great  frolic,  if 
he  was  to  go  ;  wouldn't  you,  good  fellow  ?" 
said  George's  mother,  turning  with  an  affec- 
tionate caress  to  the  noble  Newfoundland, 
that  stood  by  her  side,  listening  so  know- 
ingly to  every  word  that  was  said. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  pleaded  the  little  boy,  "  do 
let  me  take  him.  There's  plenty  of  time, 
and  I  won't  play  with  him,  to  make  me 
late." 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  had  better  leave  Dash 
at  home,  this  time,"  was  the  mother's  gentle 
and  firm  reply.  But  George  put  on  a  very 
sour  face,  and  jerked  the  parcel  out  of  her 
hand,  refusing  her  kind  offer  to  adjust  his 
school  books,  and  replying  to  her  sweet 
"  Good  morning,  dear,"  with  only  a  sullen 
—  morning,"  that  was  but  little  better 
than  no  reply  at  all. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing  ;  "  Dash  might 
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go,  just  as  well  as  not,  but  mother  is  always 
so  afraid  of  something  or  other.  I  know  I 
shouldn't  be  late,  and  it's  real  mean  he  can't 
go."  So  the  little  boy  trudged  along,  fret- 
ting and  scolding,  making  himself  certainly 
no  very  agreeable  companion  for  his  walk. 

"  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  rnind,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  men  don't  have  to  ;  it's  too  bad 
that  little  boys  must.  I'll  be  glad  when  I'm 
a  man,  big  as  papa,  then  I  can  do  just  as  I 
please,  always ;"  and  from  this  soothing 
soliloquy,  George  went  on  to  consider  the 
great  privileges  that  manhood  would  bring 
him,  when,  as  he  imagined,  all  restraints 
would  be  removed,  and  he  might  do  pre- 
cisely as  he  pleased.  "  That's  what  I  shall 
like ;  won't  I  have  grand  times,  then  ?"  and 
the  anticipation  really  quickened  his  step, 
and  brightened  his  face,  as  he  hurried  along 

on  his  wav. 

i> 

The  errand  done,  George  soon  found  him- 
self among  the  school  boys,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary interests  of  his  studies  and  his  sports, 
he  quite  forgot  the  ill-temper  that  had 
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clouded  his  morning  sky,  and  the  impatient, 
rebellious  feelings  he  had  permitted  to  work 
unrestrained  in  his  breast.  But  his  mother 
remembered  it  all,  sorrowfully. 

School  closed  early  that  fine  afternoon, 
and  groups  of  merry  boys  started  for  Bare 
Hill,  to  coast.  George  hastened  home,  in 
high  spirits,  and  bounded  into  the  parlour, 
almost  out  of  breath,  asking  eagerly,  u  May 
I  go,  too,  mother,  and  Dash  ?"  His  mother 
put  her  arm  around  him,  and  drew  him  ten- 
derly to  her  side,  kissing  the  glowing  cheek 
which  the  keen  air  had  tinted  so  richly. 
"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  especially  happy 
to  give  you  my  full  consent  to  enjoy  this 
pleasure,  and  to  take  Dash  too  !" 

Something,  George  could  not  tell  what, 
caused  him  suddenly  to  remember  the  inci- 
dent of  the  morning,  and  a  pang  of  self-re- 
proach accompanied  the  thought.  But  he 
was  eager  for  his  play,  and  stopping  only  to 
return  his  mother's  kiss,  he  went  in  search 
of  Dash. 

At  tea,  that  evening,  and  for  an  hour  af- 
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terward,  George's  father  and  mother  were 
engaged  with  company,  so  he  and  his  cousin 
Will  stayed  by  themselves,  in  the  library, 
telling  stories,  and  playing  quiet  games. 
George  was  tired,  after  his  afternoon's  play, 
and  had  taken  off  his  boots,  wet  and  heavy 
with  the  snow  water,  to  which  he  had  care- 
lessly exposed  himself  in  coasting,  and  now 
he  sat  with  his  wet  socks  on,  not  because  he 
knew  no  better,  nor  even  because  he  "didn't 
think,"  but  simply  because  he  did  not  feel 
like  taking  so  much  trouble  as  to  rub  his 
feet,  and  change  his  socks,  and  put  on  his 
slippers.  And  so  he  was  willing  to  disre- 
gard his  duty,  and  the  oft-repeated  directions 
of  his  mother,  by  thus  exposing  his  health. 

Presently  his  father  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  room,  and  asked  with  surprise, 
"  Are  you  sitting  all  this  time  without  your 
slippers? — and  your  feet  wet,  too  ?  How  is 
this,  George?" 

"Oh,  father,  I'm  not  cold,  and  my  feet  are 
almost  dry  now." 

"  Why,  my  son,  how  can  you  be  so  care- 
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less?  /could  not  do  such  a  thing,  without 
feeling  that  I  was  sinning  against  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  mother,  who  taught  me  it  is 
wrong  so  to  expose  my  health.  Go  imme- 
diately, and  attend  to  yourself." 

These  words  were  emphatic  and  seriously 
uttered. 

"  My  father  still  minding  his  mother !" 
thought  George ;  "  why,  he's  a  man,  grown, 
and  old  enough  to  have  some  gray  hairs, 
and  his  mother  died  years  and  years  ago, 
when  father  wasn't  much  older  than  I  am. 
Father  loved  her,  I  guess,  a  good  deal,"  and 
then  he  hunted  all  through  the  closet  for  a 
missing  slipper. 

"  Sinning  against  the  injunctions  of  my 
mother."  Again  the  words  returned  to 
George's  mind,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow  for  the  night,  and  again  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  morning,  when  he  had  so 
rebelled  against  his  mother's  directions,  and 
suffered  so  many  wrong  feelings  and  wishes 
to  possess  his  mind.  "  I  thought  men  didn't 
Lave  to  mind  their  mothers,  and  could  al- 
5* 
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ways  do  as  they  like ;  but  father  minds  his 
mother,  now,  though  he's  a  man,  and  she  has 
been  dead  a  very  long  time.  That's  strange ! 
I  never  thought  it  could  be  so.  Father's  a 
good  man,  and  grandma  must  have  been 
good  too." 

"  And  isn't  my  mother  good,  and  wise,  and 
kind  ?"  asked  conscience.  "  Wasn't  she  right, 
and  /  wrong,  this  morning,  when  I  felt  so 
cross  and  disobedient  ?" 

Just  then  he  heard  a  step  in  the  hall.  It 
was  his  mother,  come  to  give  her  good-night 
kiss  and  blessing.  She  observed  the  serious, 
troubled  look  upon  George's  face,  and  before 
she  could  speak,  the  sobs  broke  forth.  "  Mo- 
ther, I'm  sorry  I  was  so  naughty  this  morn- 
ing. I  will  try  to  mind  you  better;  father 
always  minded  his  mother,  and  he  minds  her 
still ;"  and  then  George  told  her  what  his 
father  had  said,  and  all  he  had  thought  about 
it  afterward. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  said  his  mother,  in  low, 
earnest  tones,  "  your  father  was  an  obedient 
son,  and  that  is  what  has  fitted  him  to  be 
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now  a  wise  and  faithful  parent.  I  have  many 
times  heard  him  say  that  the  remembrance 
of  his  mother's  teachings  comes  up  to  him 
with  undiminished  authority,  in  the  daily 
duties  of  life,  and  his  obedience  to  those 
teachings  formed,  long  ago,  many  habits 
that  are  now  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Her 
precepts  and  her  example  still  influence 
his  life  ;  they  will  never  cease  to  do  so,  and 
as  you  have  heard  him  say  to-night,  he 
could  not  violate  any  obligation  that  she  had 
taught  him,  without  feeling  that  he  was  sin- 
ning against  his  mother,  as  well  as  against 


» 
"  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  fa- 

ther, and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother." 


KESISTANCE  A1STD  NON-KESIST  AKCE. 

"  GEORGE,"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  the  school- 
master, "  I  saw  you,  yesterday  afternoon, 
running  along  homeward,  beside  the  fence. 
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apparently  labouring  to  conceal  yourself 
from  observation.  Were  you  attempting  to 
surprise  a  fox  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  some  bad  boys  had  covered 
my  clothes  with  filth,  and  I  was  ashamed  to 
be  seen." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  quarrelling." 

"No,  sir,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
quarrelled  with  them." 

"You  think  you  ought  to  do  wrong,  do 
you?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  any  one  has  ever  a 
right  to  do  wrong,  but," 

"  You  think  he  may  have  a  right  to  quar- 
rel, sometimes." 

"  No,  sir,  quarrel  is  not  exactly  the  word. 
I  think  one  has  a  right  to  defend  himself 
when  he  is  unjustly  assaulted." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  your  propo- 
sition." 

"  I  have  always  been  taught  that  I  must 
not  resent  evil ;  if  I  am  struck  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other.  I  have  practised 
on  this  principle,  except  in  a  few  instances 
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in  which  I  was  overcome  by  passion.  I 
think  if  I  had  defended  myself,  I  should  have 
been  let  alone." 

"  Perhaps  a  true  doctrine  has  been  carried 
rather  too  far.  That  the  habit  of  non-resist- 
ance is  generally  the  surest  way  of  disarm- 
ing injustice,  is  doubtless  true,  but  only  in 
cases  where  there  is  some  moral  sense  left. 
If  a  lion  or  tiger  were  to  attack  you,  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  defend  yourself,  if  you 
were  able.  So,  if  a  lunatic  were  to  attack 
you,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  defend  yourself. 
So,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  unable  to 
reason,  or  an  adult  who  has  become  so  har- 
dened as  to  be  governed  by  mere  brute  pro- 
pensities. If  men  reduce  themselves  to  a 
level  with  the  brutes,  they  must  be  dealt 
with,  oftentimes,  as  brutes  are  dealt  with. 
The  question  whether  we  shall  resist  injury, 
depends  upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  must  proceed  in  governing  men  and  boys. 
Men  were  made  to  be  influenced  by  reason, 
and  conscience,  and  sympathy.  In  govern- 
ing them,  we  are  to  appeal  to  reason  and 
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conscience,  and  exhibit  sympathy  for  them. 
Bnt  if  they  divest  themselves  of  reason  and 
conscience,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  them,  if 
they  show  a  brute-like  insensibility  to  sym- 
pathy, they  may  be  said  to  put  off  their  hu- 
manity and  to  become  brutes.  They  can  be 
governed  only  as  brutes  are,  by  force.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  govern  them,  they  must  be 
governed  by  force.  So,  in  regard  to  injury 
inflicted  upon  us.  There  are  cases  in  which 
returning  kindness  for  injury,  will  prove 
the  surest  method  of  disarming  the  offender 
and  of  bringing  him  to  repentance.  There 
are  other  cases  where  force  must  be  repelled 
by  force.  A  man  must  ask  counsel  of  God, 
and  exercise  his  best  judgment,  and  not  give 
way  to  the  promptings  of  passion." 

"  I  think  the  case  yesterday  was  one  which 
justified  the  repelling  force  by  force." 
"  What  were  the  circumstances?" 
"I  was  passing   Mr.  Halsey's  yesterday, 
and  his  boys  had  a  tub  of  dirty  water,  or  of 
blood  and  water,  and  they  were  throwing  it 
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on  one  another.  As  I  came  near,  one  of 
them  said  he  dare  duck  that  fellow,  and  the 
other  said  that  he  durst  not,  and  he  said  he 
did,  for  I  would  not  dare  to  do  anything  to 
him,  for  I  never  fought,  because  I  was  a 
coward,  and  then  he  threw  a  wash-basin  of 
the  dirty  water  all  over  me." 

"  Did  you  do  anything  to  him  ?" 

"  I  caught  him  and  thought  of  putting  his 
head  in  the  tub,  but  I  thought  a  second  or 
two,  and  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  right, 
so  I  let  him  go." 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  wise  to  have 
told  his  father  of  his  conduct  ?" 

"  That  would  not  have  been  of  any  use. 
He  lets  his  boys  do  just  as  they  please,  and 
laughs  when  he  hears  of  their  doing  any- 
thing very  mischievous.  Frank  Salman 
complained  to  him  one  day  of  their  treatment 
of  him,  and  he  told  him  that  he  was  the 
oldest,  and  could  take  care  of  himself.  Frank 
did  take  care  of  himself  the  next  time  they 
attempted  to  do  anything  to  him.  He  took 
a  stick  and  whipped  them,  and  then  peeled 
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some  walnut  bark,  and  tied  their  hands  be- 
hind them,  and  then  tied  a  piece  of  bark 
about  their  legs  so  that  they  could  just 
shuffle  along,  and  then  told  them  to  go  home. 
They  were  nearly  half  a  mile  from  home, 
and  it  took  them  a  long  while  to  get  there. 
They  never  did  anything  to  him  after  that." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  have  done 
wrong  by  executing  your  thought  of  putting 
the  villain's  head  into  a  tub,  but  it  should 
not  have  been  done  under  the  influence  of 
passion." 

"  One  would  not  be  likely  to  act,  in  those 
circumstances,  under  the  influence  of  any- 
thing else." 

"  True,  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  when  recurrence  to  force  is  lawful." 

"  I  remember  another  instance  in  which  a 
boy  put  an  end  to  all  annoyance  on  the  part 
of  another  boy,  by  treating  him  as  he  de- 
served to  be  treated.  The  boy  kept  throw- 
ing water  on  his  clothes ;  he  was  in  bathing, 
and  had  folded  up  his  clothes  neatly  and 
placed  them  on  a  log;  the  bad  boy  kept 
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spattering  water  on  them ;  James  told  liim 
if  he  did  not  stop,  he  would  come  out  and 
throw  him  into  the  river.  The  boy  paid  no 
attention  to  what  James  said,  but  kept  on 
spattering  his  clothes ;  James  came  out  of 
the  water,  and  seized  the  rogue,  and  threw 
him  into  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on. 
He  had  to  swim  out,  and  pull  off  his  clothes, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  before  he  could  go 
home.  He  let  James  alone  after  that." 

"I  have  known  instances  in  which  the 
opposite  course  was  equally  effective.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  we  lived  between  two  neigh- 
bours, who  were  about  as  unlike  each  other 
as  two  men  could  be,  and  their  families  were 
equally  unlike.  Mr.  Burman  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  upright,  kind  and  forbearing  men 
I  ever  saw.  His  family  were  carefully 
taught  his  principles  and  practice,  and  were 
a  most  peaceable  and  obliging  family.  The 
other  neighbour,  Mr.  Hyde,  was  an  Ishmael- 
ite.  He  was  always  quarrelling,  if  he  could 
find  any  one  to  quarrel  with,  and  unfortu- 
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nately,  he  was  seldom  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts.  He  often  went  with  his  complaints 
and  threatenings  to  Mr.  Barman,  but  Mr. 
Burman  always  appeared  glad  to  see  him, 
and  when  he  stormed  the  loudest,  he  would 
only  say,  '  Well,  friend  Hyde,  we  won't 
quarrel.  Think  the  matter  over,  and  what 
thee  thinks  is  right,  shall  be  done.'  As 
Hyde  was  unable  to  quarrel,  he  was  obliged 
to  think,  and  the  result  in  every  case,  was, 
that  he  never  thought  it  right  that  Mr.  Bur- 
man should  do  anything.  He  was  often 
very  insulting,  and  often  did  Mr.  Burman 
serious  injury  in  his  property.  I  remember, 
once,  that  some  of  Mr.  Burrnan's  cattle  got 
into  Mr.  Hyde's  pasture,  Hyde  drove  them 
into  Mr.  Barman's  cornfield,  where  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  next  morning 
Hyde  went  and  told  him  what  he  had  done ; 
Burman  merely  said,  '  Friend  Hyde,  I  don't 
think  thee  did  right,  but  I  thank  thee  for 
telling  me  of  it ;  Charles,  run  and  bring  the 
cattle  out  of  the  corn.'  The  result  of  that 
mode  of  proceeding  was,  that  Hyde  ceased 
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to  annoy  and  injure  his  neighbour,  and  when 
corn  was  ripe,  he  sent  a  number  of  bushels 
of  corn,  to  make  up  for  what  the  cattle  had 
destroyed  through  his  means.  If  Burman 
had  gone  to  law  with  Hyde,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  enemies  through  life. 

"  In  the  Bible  we  are  commanded  to  love 
our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
us,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully 
use  and  persecute  us.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
recourse  to  force,  and  still  obey  these  pre- 
cepts according  to  their  true  intent.  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  often  our  duty  to  suffer 
wrong,  and  manifest  a  meek  and  submissive 
spirit.  It  is  always  our  duty  to  cherish  a 
spirit  that  would  make  us  willing  at  all  times 
to  return  good  for  evil.  It  is  never  right 
for  us  to  resent  injury  under  the  impulse  of 
passion.  There  are,  as  I  said  just  now, 
cases  in  which  it  is  right  to  repel  force  by 
force  ;  in  which  it  is  our  dutv  to  do  so,  in 

I  IS 

order  to  prevent  evil.     But  in  order  to  de- 
termine those  cases,  we  must   use  our  own 

•  ' 

reason  and  conscience,  and  take  counsel  of 
God,  and  not  of  pride  and  passion." 
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THE   GOLD  SOVEBEIGN. 

I  was  only  eight  years  old,"  said 
Judge  N-  -,  "  my  father  and  my  mother 
being  poor,  with  a  half-a-dozen  children 
beside  myself  to  care  for,  I  was  given  to  a 
farmer  in  the  town  of  F  --  ,  who  designed 
making  a  ploughboy  of  me,  and  keeping  me 
in  his  service  until  I  was  of  age. 

"  Well,  I  had  not  a  very  gay  time  in  Dea- 
con Webb's  service  ;  for,  although  he  was 
an  honest  deacon,  and  a  tolerably  kind  man 
in  his  family,  he  believed  in  making  boys 
work,  and  understood  how  to  avoid  spoiling 
them  by  indulgence. 

"  So  I  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  an 
abundant  lack  of  indulgence  to  enjoy.  It 
was,  consequently,  a  great  treat  for  me  to 
get  the  enormous  sum  of  one  or  two  pen- 
nies into  my  possession,  by  any  sort  of 
good  fortune  —  a  circumstance  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven,  I  had 
learned  to  regard  money  as  a  blessing  be- 
stowed by  Providence  only  on  a  favourite 
few. 
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"  Well,  I  had  lived  with  Deacon  Webb 
three  years,  before  I  knew  the  colour  of  any 
coin  except  vile  copper.  By  an  accident,  I 
learned  the  colour  of  gold.  That  is  the  story 
I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

"  One  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Webb  sent  me 
to  the  village  store  on  an  errand  ;  and,  on 
returning  home,  just  about  dusk,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  little  brown  package, 
lying  on  the  road-side. 

"I  picked  it  up  to  examine  its  contents, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  trea- 
sure within.  Indeed,  it  was  so  light,  and 
the  volume  of  brown  paper  appeared  so 
large,  that  I  undoubtedly  supposed  that  I 
would  be  made  an  April  fool,  though  it  was 
the  month  of  June.  I  tore  open  the  folds  of 
the  paper,  however,  and  discerning  nothing, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  it  into  the 
ditch,  when  something  dropped  out  of  it,  and 
fell  with  a  ringing  sound  upon  a  stone. 

"  I  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  It  was 
yellow,  round,  glittering,  too  bright  and  too 
small  for  a  penny ;  I  felt  it,  I  squeezed  it  in 
6* 
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my  fingers,  I  spelled  out  the  inscription  , 
then  something  whispered  to  me  that  it  was 
a  gold  coin  of  incalculable  value,  and  that, 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  it,  I  had  better 
pocket  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Trembling  with  excitement,  I  put  the 
coin  in  my  pocket.  But  it  would  not  stay 
there.  Every  two  minutes  1  had  to  take  it 
out  and  look  at  it.  But,  whenever  I  met 
somebody,  I  carefully  put  it  out  of  sight. 
Somehow,  I  felt  a  guilty  dread  of  finding  an 
owner  for  the  coin.  Provided  I  found  none, 
I  thought  it  was  honestly  mine,  by  right  of 
discovery  ;  and  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
sophistry  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  go 
about  the  streets,  crying,  '  Who's  lost  ?' 

"  I  went  home  with  gold  in  my  pocket.  I 
would  not  have  the  deacon's  folks  know 
what  I  had  found,  for  the  world.  I  was 
sorely  troubled  with  the  fear  of  losing  my 
vast  and  incalculable  treasure.  This  was 
not  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  face  be- 
trayed my  secret.  I  could  not  look  at  any- 
body with  an  honest  eye. 
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"  These  troubles  kept  me  awake  half 
night,  and  projects  for  securing  my  treasure 
by  a  safe  investment,  the  other  half.  On 
the  following  morning  I  was  feverish  and 
nervous  ;  when  Deacon  Webb,  at  the  break- 
fast-table, said: 

"'William!' 

"I  started,  and  trembled,  thinking  the 
next  words  would  be  :  — 

"  '  Where  is  that  piece  of  gold  you  have 
found,  and  wickedly  concealed,  to  keep  it 
from  the  rightful  owner  ?' 

'"I  want  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  this 
morning,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  come  and 
work  for  me  to-day  and  to-morrow.' 

"  I  felt  immensely  relieved.  I  left  the 
house,  and  got  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Then  once  more  I  took  the  coin  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  feasted  on  its  beauty. 
Yet  I  was  unhappy.  Consciousness  of  wrong 
troubled  me,  and  I  almost  wished  I  had  not 
found  the  sovereign.  Would  I  not  be  called 
a  thief,  if  discovered?  I  asked  myself.  \\'as 
it  not  as  wrong  to  conceal  what  I  had  found, 
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as  to  take  the  same  amount  originally  from 

CJ  «/ 

the  owner's  pocket?  Was  not  he  defrauded 
the  same  ? 

"But  then  I  said  to  myself: 

"  Why,  if  I  don't  know  who  the  loser  is, 
how  can  I  give  him  his  money  ?  It  is  only 
because  I  am  afraid  Deacon  Webb  will  take 
it  away  from  me,  that  I  conceal  it :  that's  all. 
I  would  not  steal  gold ;  and,  if  the  owner 
should  ask  me  for  it,  I  would  give  it  to  him. 
I  apologized  thus  to  myself  all  the  way  to 
Mr.  Baldwin's  house ;  but,  after  all,  it  would 
not  do.  The  gold  was  like  a  heavy  stone 
to  my  heart.  It  was  a  sort  of  unhappy 
charm,  which  gave  an  evil  spirit  power  to 
torment  me.  And  I  could  not  help  thinking 
I  was  not  half  so  well  pleased  with  my  im- 
mense riches  as  I  had  been  with  a  rusty 
copper  penny,  which  I  had  found  some 
weeks  before.  Nobody  claimed  the  penny, 
although  I  kept  my  good  fortune  no  secret, 
and  I  had  been  as  happy  as  a  king — or  as  a 
king  is  supposed  to  be. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not  at  home,  and  I  re- 
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turned  to  the  deacon's  house.  I  saw  Mr. 
"Wardly's  horse  standing  in  the  gate,  ami  I 
was  terribly  frightened.  Mr.  Wardly  was  a 
constable,  and  I  knew  he  had  come  to  take 
me  to  jail;  so  I  hid  in  the  garden  until  lie 
went  away.  By  that  time  reason  began  t<> 
prevail  over  cowardice,  and  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  house.  The  deacon  looked 
angry  at  me. 

"Now,  thought  I.  feeling  faint,  he's  going 
to  accuse  me  of  finding  the  gold. 

"But  he  only  scolded  me  for  being  so  long 
about  my  errand.  I  never  received  a  re- 
primand so  willingly.  His  severe  words 
sounded  sweet,  I  had  expected  something  so 
much  more  terrible. 

"I  worked  all  day  with  the  gold  in  my 
pocket.  I  wonder  Deacon  Webb  did  not 
suspect  something,  I  stopped  so  often  to  see 
if  the  gold  was  really  there ;  for,  much  as  the 
possession  of  it  troubled  me,  the  fear  of 
losing  it  troubled  me  scarcely  less.  I  was 
miserable.  I  wished  a  hundred  times  I  bad 
not  found  the  gold.  I  felt  that  it  would  bo 
a  relief  to  lay  it  down  on  the  road  side. 
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"I  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper  again  just 
as  I  had  found  it,  and  wondered,  if  ill-got 
wealth  made  every  body  so  miserable. 

"At  night  I  was  sent  again  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win's, and.  having  found  him,  obtained  his 
promise  to  work  at  Deacon  AY  ebb's  on  the 
following  clay. 

"  It  was  dark  when  I  went  home,  I  was 
afraid  of  robbers.  I  never  felt  so  cowardly 
in  my  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  any  body 
could  rob  me  with  a  clear  conscience,  be- 
cause my  treasure  was  not  rightfully  mine. 
I  got  home,  and  went  tremblingly  to  bed. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  came  early  to  breakfast 
with  us.  I  should  tell  you  something  about 
him.  He  was  an  honest,  poor  manr  who 
supported  a  large  family  by  hard  work. 
Everybody  liked  him,  he  was  so  industrious 
and  faithful ;  and  besides  making  good  wages 
for  his  labour,  he  often  got  presents  of  meal 
and  flour  from  those  who  employed  him. 

"  Well,  at  the  breakfast-table,  after  Deacon 
Webb  had  asked  the  blessing,  and  given 
Baldwin  a  piece  of  pork,  so  that  he  might 
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eat  and  get  to  work  as  soon  as  possible, 
something  was  said  about  the  'new-.' 

" '  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  my 
misfortune,'  said  Mr.  Baldwin. 

"  '  Your  misfortune  !' 

" '  Yes.1 

"  '  Why,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?' 
asked  the  deacon. 

"  '  I  thought  everybody  had  heard  of  it,'  re- 
plied Baldwin.  '  You  see,  the  other  night, 
when  Mr.  Wooley  paid  me,  he  gave  me  a 
gold  piece.' 

"  I  started,  and  felt  the  blood  forsake  my 
cheeks.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Baldwin, 
however,  so  my  trouble  was  not  observe'!. 

"  '  A  sovereign,'  said  Baldwin  ;  'the  first 
one  I  ever  had  in  my  life ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  if  I  should  put  it  in  my  pocket,  like 
a  cent,  or  a  half  dollar,  I  should  lose  it.  So, 
like  a  goose,  I  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  stowed  it  in  my  coat-pocket,  where  I 
thought  it  was  safe.  I  never  did  a  more 
foolish  thing.  I  must  have  lost  the  coin  in 
taking  out  my  handkerchief,  and  the  paper 
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would  prevent  its  making  any  noise  as  it 
fell.  I  discovered  my  loss  when  I  got  home, 
and  went  back  to  look  for  it ;  but  somebody 
must  have  picked  it  up.' 

"  I  felt  like  sinking  through  the  floor. 

'"  I  don't  know,'  continued  the  poor  man, 
shaking  his  head  sadly  ;  '  who  has  got  it ; 
whoever  he  is,  I  hope  his  conscience  won't 
trouble  him  more  than  the  money  is  worth ; 
though  heaven  knows  I  want  my  honest 


earnings. 


"  This  was  too  much  for  me.  The  allu- 
sion to  my  conscience  brought  the  gold  out 
of  my  pocket.  I  resolved  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  be  honest,  in  spite  of  pov- 
erty and  shame.  So  I  held  the  gold  in  my 
trembling  hand,  and  said,  'Is  this  yours. 
Mr.  Baldwin  ?' 

"  My  voice  was  so  faint  that  he  did  not 
hear  me.  So  I  repeated  my  question  in  a 
more  courageous  tone.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  me  in  astonishment,  and  the 
deacon  demanded  when  and  where  I  had 
found  the  gold. 
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"I  burst  into  tears,  and  confessed  every 
thing.  I  expected  the  deacon  would  whip 
me  to  death.  But  he  patted  my  head,  and 
said,  more  kindly  than  was  his  wont : 

!  "  *  Don't  cry  about  it,  William.  You  are 
an  honest  boy,  if  you  did  come  near  falling 
into  temptation.  Always  be  honest,  my  son, 
and,  if  you  do  not  grow  rich,  you  will  be 
happy  with  a  clear  conscience.' 

"But  I  cried  still — for  joy.  I  laughed 
too,  the  deacon  had  so  touched  my  heart. 
Of  what  a  load  was  I  relieved !  I  felt  then 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy. 

"As  for  Baldwin,  he  declared  that  I 
should  have  half  the  money  for  finding  it  ; 
but  I  wished  to  keep  clear  of  the  trouble- 
some stuff  for  a  time  ;  and  I  did.  I  would 
not  touch  his  offer ;  and  I  never  regretted 
it,  boy  as  I  was. 

"  Well,  I  was  the  deacon's  favourite  after 
this.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  trusted 
me  in  every  thing.  I  was  careful  not  to  de- 
ceive him  ;  I  preserved  the  strictest  candour 
and  good  faith,  and  that  has  made  me  what 
7 
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I  am.  When  he  died  he  willed  me  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  which  I  came  here  and 
bought  new  lands  which  are  now  worth  a 
great  many  sovereigns.  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  my  story.  That  is  told  ; 
and  all  I  have  to  add  is,  I  have  never  re- 
gretted clearing  my  conscience  of  poor  Job 
Baldwin's  sovereign." 


THE  BOY  WHO  DARED  TO  DO  RIGHT. 


bright  day  in  winter,  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  almost  all  the  child- 
ren were  looking  happy  and  rosy,  little 
Harry  Nye  came  into  the  house,  threw  his 
slate  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.  His  mother  saw  that  he  was  out 
of  temper,  so  she  said  nothing  to  him  ;  but 
Harry  could  not  keep  still  very  long  ;  he 
thought  his  mother  would  ask  what  was  the 
matter,  but  as  she  did  not,  he  said,  "  I  can't 
bear  Willie  Grant  ;  he's  the  most  disobliging 
boy  I  ever  saw." 
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"  Who  is  Willie  Grant,  and  what  has  he 
done  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nye. 

"  He's  a  new  scholar,"  replied  Harry  ;  "  he's 
only  been  to  our  school  a  fortnight,  and  I 
wish  he  would  go  away,  for  I  never  want  to 
see  him  again.  This  morning,  I  asked  him 
to  lend  me  his  sled,  just  for  two  or  three 
slides  down  hill,  and  he  wouldn't,  because 
he  said  it  would  make  me  late  at  school. 
I'm  sure,  mother,  I  don't  think  it's  any  of 
his  business,  whether  I'm  late  or  not.  Then 
just  before  we  were  called  out  to  recite  arith- 
metic, I  asked  him  to  let  me  copy  my  sums 
from  his  slate,  because  I  hadn't  done  iny 
own,  and  he  said  it  wouldn't  be  right ;  but  I 
dare  say  the  reason  was,  that  he  wanted  to 
have  the  highest  mark  for  his  lesson,  and  so 
wouldn't  show  me." 

Mrs.  Nye  said  nothing  then,  but  at  night, 
when  Harry  had  got  over  his  ill-humour,  and 
was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  she  talked  to  him 
very  kindly  about  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning.  She  showed  him  that  it  would 
have  been  wrong  for  Willie  to  have  lent  him 
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his  sled,  because  it  would  have  tempted  him 
to  be  late  at  school,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  deception,  if  he  had  copied  Willie's 
sums.  She  told  him  that  instead  of  being 
cross,  and  saying  unkind  things  that  he  re- 
ally did  not  mean,  he  ought  to  have  been, 
grateful  to  Willie,  who  had  saved  him  from 
doing  wrong  twice  in  that  one  morning;  and 
she  asked  Harry  to  promise  her  that  the 
next  time  he  wanted  a  sled,  when  it  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  have  one,  or  needed  some  as- 
sistance in  doing  his  sums,  (for  he  never  should 
copy  them  from  another's  slate,)  he  would 
ask  Willie  Grant. 

Harry  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  mat- 
ter before  he  went  to  sleep,  and  though  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  Willie  was  not  a 
disobliging  boy,  he  determined  to  try  him 
the  next  day.  The  next  morning  Harry 
found,  much  to  his  delight,  a  sum  in  his  les- 
son that  he  thought  he  could  not  possibly 
do ;  so  he  went  to  Willie,  who  very  kindly 
told  him  all  that  he  could  about  it,  and  also 
helped  him  to  understand  his  reading  lesson, 
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and  then  said,  "  Harry,  I  am  afraid  you 
thought  I  was  cross  yesterday,  but  I  onlv 
did  what  I  thought  was  my  duty.  It  is  hard 
to  do  it  sometimes,  but  I  always  mean  to 
try.  I  dare  say  the  boys  will  dislike  me  at 
first,  but  soon  they  will  find  out  that  I  really 
like  them,  and  only  refuse  their  requests 
when  they  ask  me  to  do  what  I  think  wrong. 
And  now,  Harry,  I  wish  you  would  take  my 
sled  and  use  it  all  noontime,  for  I  know  that 
yours  will  not  be  mended  until  to-morrow/' 
A  few  months  after  this,  Harry's  mother 
said  to  him,  "  How  do  you  and  Willie  Grant 
get  along  together  ?"  Harry  answered,  "  Oh, 

mother,  Willie  is  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the 

«/ 

world  !  He  always  does  what  he  thinks  will 
please  God.  At  first  the  boys  laughed  at 
him,  and  used  to  call  him  names,  but  now 
they  all  love  him  dearly,  for  though  he  is  so 
good  and  gentle,  he  is  always  ready  for  a 
frolic  in  recess,  or  after  school ;  and  then  he 
helps  us  about  our  lessons,  after  we  have  tried 
to  understand  them  and  can't,  but  never  un- 
til we  have  tried — and  school  is  so  much 
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quieter  and  more  pleasant,  now  he  is  there. 
And  then,  mother,  even  when  he  is  playing 
hard,  he  is  never  rough,  and  I  am  sure  no- 
body would  ever  think  of  calling  him  Bill, 
as  they  do  some  boys  who  are  named  Wil- 
liam ;  everybody  says  Willie  to  him,  and  I 
think  he  is  just  like  the  name." 

I  wish  all  children  were  like  Willie  Grant 
in  daring  to  do  right.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
hard  for  them  ;  they  will  be  misunderstood, 
and  perhaps  laughed  at,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  surely  be  respected  and  loved  by  their 
schoolmates ;  they  will  make  the  schools 
where  they  go  quiet  and  pleasant,  and  what 
is  better  still,  they  will  be  preparing  them- 
selves for  true  and  noble  men  and  women, 
who  will  do  God's  work  in  the  world,  and 
be  blessed  and  strengthened  by  his  love  and 
constant  presence. 
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THE  HAPPY  DAY. 

IT  was  a  morning  in  beautiful  October. 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  cloudless,  but  the 
sunlight  in  little  Willie's  heart  was  dark- 
ened. He  arose  in  no  pleasant  humour. 
Nothing  suited  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
dress  in  season  for  breakfast,  and  everything 
that  Eddie  did  displeased  him.  His  mother 
tried  in  various  ways  to  soothe  him,  and  to 
scatter  the  discontent  that  made  his  face 
grow  darker  and  darker;  but  all  in  vain. 
Something  more  was  necessary  than  gentle 
words.  As  she  was  leaving  the  room,  she 
said  to  him,  "  You  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  control  yourself,  or  you  must  go  back  to 
bed.  I  cannot  have  you  about  while  indulg- 
ing in  such  a  temper.  You  will  disagree 
with  Eddie,  and  make  yourself  and  every- 
body about  you  miserable.  Which  do  you 
choose  to  do  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Willie  pout- 
ingly. 
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"I  shall  leave  you  to  decide  for  yourself. 
You  can  do  as  you  please." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Dudley  shut  the  door,  and 
left  her  dear  child  alone.  He  knew  that  she 
was  greatly  grieved,  for  she  could  scarcely 
speak  without  weeping. 

"Where  is  Willie?"  Mr.  Dudley  inquired 
of  her,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table. 

"I  left  him  in  my  room.  We  will  not 
wait  for  him,"  she  replied. 

The  blessing  was  asked,  and  the  family 
had  nearly  finished  their  breakfast,  when 
Eddie  wished  to  be  excused.  Permission 
was  granted  him  to  leave  the  table.  As  he 
went  into  the  hall,  Willie  called  to  him  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs : 

"Will  you  tell  mother  I  wish  to  see 
her?" 

"Yes." 

Eddie  opened  the  door,  and  said, 

"Mother,  Willie  wants  to  see  you." 

"Yes,  dear,"  and  saying  to  the  family, 
"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  left  the 
room. 
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Willie  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  throw- 
ing  both  arms  around  her  neck,  exclaimed, 
"I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  mother." 

"Certainly,  my  child,  I  am  always  ready 
to  forgive  you." 

"I  am  sorry  I  was  so  naughty." 

The  tears  flowed  rapidly,  and  he  laid  his 
head  on  his  mother's  shoulder.  She  pressed 
him  closely  to  her  heart. 

"  Will  you  come  to  breakfast  now  ?" 

Willie  hesitated.  He  did  not  exactly 
like  to  go  before  the  family,  for  his  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  any  breakfast." 

"But  you  had  better  have  it.  You  will 
be  hungry  before  dinner." 

Willie  looked  in  his  mother's  face  with 
something  between  a  smile  and  a  tear  on 
his  own,  and  put  up  his  lips  to  kiss  her. 

Taking  him  by  the  hand  she  led  him  to 
the  table,  but  he  was  no  sooner  seated  than 
he  burst  anew  into  tears.  His  father  spoke 
tenderly  to  him,  for  he  knew  the  conflict 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  helped 
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him  to  whatever  was  on  the  table.  The 
tears  were  soon  wiped  away,  and  gave  place 
to  a  happy,  loving  smile. 

Though  Willie's  early  morning  was  so  sad 
and  gloomy,  his  day  was  bright  and  cheerful. 
He  was  perfectly  good-natured.  Nothing 
seemed  to  trouble  him,  or  disturb  his  happi- 
ness. It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  he  was 
the  same  child  his  mother  left  in  her  bed- 
room. 

At  night,  when  it  was  time  for  the  child- 
ren to  retire,  he  came  to  his  mother  saying, 

"  I  have  had  a  happy  day." 

"  What  has  made  it  so  happy  ?"  his  mother 
smilingly  inquired. 

"Because  I  controlled  myself." 

"  How  did  you  do  it?" 

"  I  prayed  about  it." 

"What  did  you  ask  God  ?" 

"I  asked  him  to  forgive  me,  and  keep  the 
devil  away  from  me." 

"  You  see  that  God  is  ready  to  help  you 
when  you  ask  his  aid?"  "Yes,  mother." 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  remember  this. 
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He  can  defend  you  from  the  temptations  of 
Satan." 

Willie  undressed  in  a  very  different  mood 
from  that  in  which  he  dressed.  His  face  was 
lighted  up  with  a  happy  smile.  There  was 
more  sunlight  in  his  heart  that  dark  evening 
than  there  was  in  the  bright  and  rosy  morn- 
ing. The  Sun  of  Righteousness  illumed  it 
with  heavenly  rays. 

Peacefully  and  trustingly  he  repeated  his 
prayers,  and  after  kissing  father  and  mother, 
"brothers  and  sisters,  was  tucked  up  by  loving 
hands  in  his  little  bed.  "Blessed  angels" 

o 

guarded  him  from  harm. 

Willie  possesses  by  nature  a  hasty,  un- 
yielding temper.  From  his  infancy  it  has 
been  a  source  of  temptation,  and  has  occa- 
sioned him  many  severe  conflicts  and  hard 
struggles.  Yet  he  usually  comes  off  con- 
queror, and  every  year  his  power  of  self- 
control  increases.  If  he  lives  to  manhood,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  temper  will  be  in 
perfect  subjection  to  his  will,  and  those  who 
only  know  him  then  will  have  no  idea  how 
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much  and  how  often  he  has  needed  to  pray 
for  aid  to  resist  this,  his  "easily  besetting 
sin."  If  Willie  did  not  love  to  pray,  I 
should  tremble  for  him,  for  such  a  temper 
as  his  often  leads  to  many  rash  and  wicked 
acts;  but  God  never  forsakes  those  that  love 
him,  nor  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petitions. 

Children  should  never  be  discouraged  if 
they  cannot  overcome  a  fault  with  one  effort. 
If  they  fail  once,  they  must  try  again,  and  so 
continue  to  try  till  victory  is  obtained. 
"Willie  sometimes  feels  as  if  it  was  very  hard 
to  have  to  light  so  many  battles,  and  is 
almost  ready  to  despair  ;  but,  as  he  says,  it 
always  comforts  him  to  pray.  Prayer,  too, 
helps  him  to  persevere. 

Not  long  ago  Willie  went  on  an  errand 
with  his  brother.  As  the  boys  returned, 
Mrs.  Dudley,  who  was  looking  from  the 
window,  at  once  observed  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  She  went  to  the  door,  but 
Willie  was  not  there.  She  stepped  out  into 
the  path,  and  followed  it  around  the  house. 
She  found  Willie  sitting  on  the  ground,  be- 
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hind  a  small  spruce  tree.  She  inquired  into 
the  difficulty,  and  Willie  told  her  the  whole 
story — how  he  had  got  angry,  and  threw 
away  something  his  brother  had  found. 
There  had  also  been  some  trouble  about  a 
wooden  elephant,  that  Willie  thought  should 
be  his,  but  which  his  brother  had  retained  in 
his  possession. 

Willie's  mother  talked  with  him,  till  she 
supposed  he  had  resolved  to  drive  out  the 
evil  spirit  from  his  heart  and  be  a  good  boy. 
But  she  afterwards  found  the  victory  was 
not  quite  gained.  He  was  not  at  peace  with 
himself,  nor  his  brother.  Yet  the  good 
work  was  begun.  When  he  sat  down  to  the 
dinner  table,  he  burst  into  tears.  He  im- 
mediately arose  and  left  the  room.  His 
mother  followed  him.  They  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  closed  the  door.  He  threw 
himself  sobbing  into  her  arms,  exclaiming, 

"  I  am  so  wicked." 

He  then  repeated  the  story  of  his  fault, 
without  excusing  himself  at  all,  or  blaming 

his  brother.     This  is  one  of  Willie's  good 
8 
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traits  of  character.  He  does  not  extenuate 
his  own  sins,  nor  seek  to  cast  the  blame  of 
them  on  others.  He  seems  to  look  into  his 
heart,  and  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  his 
sins,  without  any  other  desire  than  to  escape 
from  them,  and  be  forgiven. 

"  I  am  so  wicked,"  repeated  the  weeping  boy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  mother ;  "  but  God  is 
ready  to  forgive.  He  loves  to  forgive  the 
penitent." 

She  drew  him  to  the  sofa,  and  taking  him 
in  her  arms,  he  sat  for  many  minutes  folded 
to  her  heart,  while  she  talked  about  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  loving-kindness  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

"  Has  Charles  offered  you  the  elephant  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Did  you  take  it  ?" 

"  No,  mother." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  too  naughty." 
'  Would  you  take  it  now  if  he  offered  it 
to  you  ?" 

Yes,  mother,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  threw 
away  that  scabbard." 
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"Willie  and  his  mother  kneeled  by  the 
sofa,  aiad  prayed  that  the  dear  boy  might  be 
forgiven.  Peace  entered  into  his  soul.  His 
face  expressed  the  calm  happiness  he  felt. 
He  had  repented,  sought  forgiveness  and 
found  it. 

Mrs.  Dudley  had  taken  great  pains  to 
teach  her  children  that  God  means  just  what 
he  says,  and  that  the  promises  and  encour- 
agements of  his  Holy  Word  are  addressed 
to  them  when  their  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  make  them  applicable.  When  he  says, 
"  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abun- 
dantly pardon,"  he  means  that  any  one  who 
has  sinned,  may  be  assured  of  pardon  if  he 
is  truly  penitent.  She  often  quoted  such 
passages  as  these  to  her  children  :  "  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall 
find  mercy."  "  If  we  confess  our  sins  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 
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TYillie  knows  and  feels  that  "  God  is 
Love ;"  and  he,  I  doubt  not,  loves  his  hea- 
venly Father,  although  he  sometimes  sins 
against  him.  AY  hen  he  has  done  wrong,  he 
is  never  happy  till  he  feels  himself  forgiven. 
His  hasty  temper  gives  him  much  to  contend 
with,  but  he  is  gradually  controlling  it  more 
and  more,  and  he  will  eventually  come  off 
conqueror  and  more  than  conqueror  through 
Him  that  loved  him. 


BE  NOT  ASHAMED  OF  KIDICULE. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  a  lesson  which  I  re- 
ceived when  quite  a  young  lad,  at  the  Acad- 
emy. Among  my  school-fellows  were  Hart- 
ley and  Jemson.  They  were  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  and  to  the  latter  I  looked 
up  as  a  sort  of  leader  in  matters  of  opinion 
as  well  as  of  sport.  He  was  not  at  heart 
malicious,  but  he  had  a  foolish  ambition  of 
being  thought  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  he 
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made  himself  feared  by  a  besetting  habit  of 
turning  things  into  ridicule,  so  that  he 
seemed  continually  on  the  look  out  for  mat- 
ter of  derision. 

Hartley  was  a  new  scholar,  and  little  was 
known  of  him  among  the  boys.  One  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  on  our  way  to  school,  he 
was  seen  driving  a  cow  along  the  road  to- 
ward a  neighbouring  field.  A  group  of  boys, 
among  whom  was  Jemson,  met  him  as  he 
was  passing.  The  opportunity  was  one  not 
to  be  lost  by  Jemson.  "  Halloa !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  what's  the  price  of  milk  ?  I  say, 
Jonathan,  what  do  you  fodder  on  ?  What 
will  you  take  for  all  the  gold  on  her  horns  ! 
Boys,  if  you  want  to  see  the  latest  Paris 
style,  look  at  those  boots  !" 

Hartley,  waving  his  hand  to  us  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  driving  the  cow  to  the 
field,  took  down  the  bars  of  a  rail-fence,  saw 
her  safely  in  the  enclosure,  and  then,  putting 
up  the  bars,  came  and  entered  school  with 
the  rest  of  us.  After  school  in  the  afternoon 

he  let  out  the  cow  and  drove  her  off,  none 
8* 
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of  us  knew  where.  And  every  day,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  he  went  through  the  same 
task. 

The  boys  of  B-  -  Academy  were  nearly 
all  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  and  some  of 
them,  among  whom  was  Jemson,  were  dun- 
ces enough  to  look  down  with  a  sort  of 
disdain  upon  a  scholar  who  had  to  drive  a 
cow.  The  sneers  and  jeers  of  Jemson  were 
accordingly  often  renewed.  He  once,  on  a 
plea  that  he  did  not  like  the  odour  of  the 
barn,  refused  to  sit  next  to  Hartley.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  enquire  after  the  cow's 
health,  pronouncing  the  word  "ke-ow,"  after 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  country  people. 

With  admirable  good  nature  did  Hartley 
bear  all  these  silly  attempts  to  wound  and 
annoy  him.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was 
even  once  betrayed  into  a  look  or  word  of 
angry  retaliation.  "I  suppose,  Hartley," 
said  Jemson,  one  day,  "I  suppose  your  daddy 
means  to  make  a  milkman  of  you."  "  Why 
not  ?"  asked  Hartley.  "  Oh,  nothing  ;  only 
don't  leave  much  water  in  the  cans  after  you 
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rinse  them — that's  all !"  The  boys  laughed, 
and  Hartley,  not  in  the  least  mortified,  re- 
plied, "  Never  fear  ;  if  ever  I  should  rise  to 
be  a  milkman,  I'll  give  good  measure  and 
good  milk." 

The  day  after  this  conversation  there  was 
a  public  exhibition,  at  which  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  neighbouring 
cities  were  present.  Prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  Principal  of  our  Academy,  and  both 
Hartley  and  Jemson  received  a  creditable 
number  ;  for,  in  respect  to  scholarship,  these 
two  were  about  equal.  After  the  ceremony 
of  distribution,  the  Principal  remarked  that 
there  was  one  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold 
medal,  which  was  rarely  awarded,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  great  cost,  as  because 
the  instances  were  rare  which  rendered  its 
bestowal  proper.  It  was  the  prize  of  hero- 
ism. The  last  boy  who  received  one  was 
young  Manners,  who,  three  years  ago,  res- 
cued the  blind  girl  from  drowning. 

The  Principal  then  said   that,  with   the 
permission  of  the  company,  he  would  relate 
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a  short  story.  "  Not  long  since,  some  scho- 
lars were  flying  a  kite  in  the  street,  just  as  a 
poor  boy  on  horseback  rode  by  on  his  way 
to  the  mill.  The  horse  took  fright  and 
threw  the  boy,  injuring  him  so  badly  that 
he  was  carried  home,  and  confined  some 
weeks  to  his  bed.  Of  the  scholars  who  had 
unintentionally  caused  the  disaster,  none 
followed  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  wounded 
boy.  There  was  one  scholar,  however,  who 
had  witnessed  the  accident  from  a  distance, 
who  not  only  went  to  make  inquiries,  but 
stayed  to  render  services. 

"  This  scholar  soon  learned  that  the  wound- 
ed boy  was  the  grandson  of  a  poor  widow, 
whose  sole  support  consisted  in  selling  the 
milk  of  a  fine  cow  of  which  she  was  the 
owner.  Alas!  what  could  she  now  do? 
She  was  old  and  lame,  and  her  grandson,  on 
whom  she  depended  to  drive  the  cow  to  pas- 
ture, was  now  on  his  back  helpless.  '  Never 
mind,  good  woman,'  said  the  scholar,  '  I  can 
drive  your  cow  !'  With  blessings  and  thanks 
the  old  woman  accepted  his  offer. 
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"But  his  kindness  did  not  stop  here. 
Money  was  wanted  to  get  articles  from  the 
apothecary.  '  I  have  money  that  my  mother 
sent  me  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots  with  ;  but  I 
can  do  without  them  for  a  while.'  '  Oh, 
no,'  said  the  old  woman  ;  '  I  can't  consent 
to  that ;  but  here  is  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots 
that  I  bought  for  Henry,  who  can't  wear 
them.  If  you  would  only  buy  these,  giving 
us  what  they  cost,  we  should  get  along 
nicely.'  The  scholar  bought  the  boots, 
clumsy  as  they  were,  and  has  worn  them  up 
to  this  time. 

"  Wei],  when  it  was  discovered  by  other 
boys  of  the  Academy,  that  our  scholar  was 
in  the  habit  of  driving  a  cow,  he  was  as- 
sailed every  day  with  laughter  and  ridicule. 
His  cowhide  boots,  in  particular^  were  made 
matter  of  mirth.  But  he  kept  on  cheerfully 
and  bravely,  day  after  day,  never  shunning 
observation,  and  driving  the  widow's  cow, 
and  wearing  his  thick  boots,  contented  in 
the  thought  that  he  was  doing  right ;  caring 
not  for  all  the  jeers  and  sneers  that  could  be 
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uttered.  He  never  undertook  to  explain 
why  lie  drove  a  cow  ;  for  he  was  not  inclined 
to  make  a  vaunt  of  his  charitable  motives, 
and  furthermore,  in  his  heart  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  false  pride  that  could  look 
down  with  ridicule  on  any  useful  employ- 
ment. It  was  by  mere  accident  that  his 
course  of  kindness  and  self-denial  was  yes- 
terday discovered  by  his  teacher. 

"  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appeal 
to  you,  was  there  not  true  heroism  in  this  boy's 
conduct  ?  Nay,  Master  Hartley,  do  not  slink 
out  of  sight  behind  the  blackboard  !  You 
are  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  you  must  not  be 
afraid  of  praise.  Come  forth,  come  forth, 
Master  Edward  James  Hartley,  and  let  us 
see  your  honest  face  !" 

As  Hartley,  with  blushing  cheeks,  made 
his  appearance,  what  a  round  of  applause,  in 
which  the  whole  company  joined,  spoke  the 
general  approbation  of  his  conduct !  The 
ladies  stood  upon  benches  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs.  The  old  men  wiped  the 
gathering  moisture  from  the  corners  of  their 
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eves,  and  clapped  their  hands.  Those 
clumsy  boots  on  Hartley's  feet,  seemed  a 
prouder  ornament  than  a  crown  would  have 
been  on  his  head.  The  medal  was  bestowed 
on  him  amid  general  acclamation. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  good  thing  of  Jemson 
before  I  conclude.   He  was  heartily  ashamed 

% 

of  his  ill-natured  raillery,  and  after  we  were 
dismissed,  he  went  with  tears  of  manly  self- 
rebuke  in  his  eyes,  and  tendered  his  hand  to 
Hartley,  making  a  handsome  apology  for  his 
past  ill-manners.  "Think  no  more  of  it, 
old  fellow,"  said  Hartley,  with  delightful 
cordiality  ;  "  let  us  all  go  and  have  a  ramble 
in  the  woods  before  we  break  up  for  vaca- 
tion." The  boys,  one  and  all,  followed  Jem- 
son's  example ;  and  then  we  set  forth  with 
huzzas  into  the  woods.  What  a  happy  day 
it  was  1 
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THE  STOLEN  MELON. 

IT  was  vacation,  and  Eben  and  Kobert  had 
gone  to  the  city  with  their  father.  During 
their  absence  the  boys  proposed  a  pic-nic  to 
Clark's  point,  in  honour  of  two  old  associ- 
ates, now  collegians,  on  a  vacation  visit  home. 
I  was  the  youngest,  and  perhaps  a  little  proud 
of  my-  invitation.  My  mother  prepared  me 
cake  and  sandwich  for  the  occasion.  As  I 
was  down  in  the  garden,  I  noticed  Eben's 
large  watermelon,  now  fully  ripe.  It  had 
been  the  object  of  his  special  care.  "Oh,  if  I 
only  had  that  melon,"  thought  I ;  u  none  of 
the  boys  will  have  a  melon  to  carry."  This 
I  wished  not  only  once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
but  many  times,  until  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it. 

"  What's  on  your  mind  ?"  asked  Bill  Par- 
sons, as  we  walked  up  street  together. 
"  Something,"  I  replied.  "  Tell  me  ;  I  won't 
tell,"  he  said  coaxingly ;  and  I  told  him  how 
I  wanted  Eben's  melon,  for  the  pic-nic. 
"  Capital !"  cried  Bill,  who  was  fond  of 
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melons,  "  let's  have  it."  "  Why,  mother 
won't  give  it  to  me,  because  it  is  not  hers  to 
give ;  and  Eben  hasn't  come  home,"  I  said. 
"  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  you  know  what  the 
college  boys  tell  of  their  sprees — how  they 
rob  hen-roosts,  and  orchards,  and  nobody 
knows  what.  It  is  all  in  joke,  you  know. 
Now  let's  have  Eben's  melon." 

We  talked  until  it  did  not  seem  so  bad  a 
joke,  after  all.  I  went  home.  That  night, 
or  never.  Away  from  Bill  Parsons,  I  was 
the  victim  of  doubts  and  hesitation.  I  went 
down  in  the  garden,  but  was  afraid  to  touch 
the  melon.  It  grew  darker  and  darker. 
"Bill  says  it  would  be  so  capital ;  and  after 
all,  it's  only  a  joke."  I  rushed  forward, 
seized  and  snapped  it  from  the  stem.  The 
deed  was  done ;  and  I  hid  it  in  the  barn. 
The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  for  you  may 
be  certain  I  had  not  slept  well.  After  break- 
fast, my  mother  tied  up  my  eatables  in  a  nice 
white  bag,  kissed,  and  bade  me  be  a  good 
boy.  I  ran  out  the  front  door,  and  then 
stole  round  to  the  barn.  There  lay  the  melon. 
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I  tried  to  shove  it  into  the  bag ;  it  was  loath 
to  go,  but  in  at  last,  I  shouldered  the  bag  and 
was  off. 

The  melon  was  heavy  on  my  back,  but  a 
heavier  load  was  on  my  conscience.  Tug- 
ging to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  before  half 
way  there,  in  a  little  cross  street,  I  sat  down 
on  a  log,  hot  and  unhappy.  "  I  can't  carry 
this  poor  melon  any  longer,"  I  said,  opening 
the  bag.  After  a  moment's  thought,  I  pulled 
it  out,  tossed  it  over  a  fence,  and  scampered 
off.  The  day  wore  away  wearily  enough. 
Bill  Parsons  called  me  a  coward,  when  he 
saw  no  melon,  and  his  ugly  words  rankled 
in  my  heart  all  day. 

What  surprise  and  sorrow  attended  the 
discovery  of  the  theft !  "  My  beautiful  melon 
stolen  !"  cried  Eben,  when  they  told  him  of 
it.  "  That  you  took  such  pains  to  ripen," 
echoed  Robert.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my 
son,"  said  father,  feelingly.  "  You  will  soon 
have  another,  Eben,"  said  mother,  cheer ingly. 
"  But  I  did  nurse  that  so  carefully,  mother." 

Poor   Eben  1   Did  not  /  feel  miserable  ? 
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Where  was  the  happy  independence  of  con- 
scious integrity  ?   I  cringed  before  them  all ; 
my  appetite  and  spirits  forsook  me.     Every 
thing  I  saw  seemed  to  reflect  but  one  dread- 
ful image — that  I  was  a  thief.     I  bore  it  un- 
til I  could  bear  it  no  longer.     It  was  Satur- 
day afternoon  ;  and  turning  away  from  Sat- 
urday afternoon  play,  I  went  to  my  father's 
counting-room.     "  Father,  are  you  alone  ?" 
I  asked,  the  door  being  ajar.     "  Yes,  my  son, 
walk  in,  I  am  happy  to  see  you ;"  and  he  put 
aside  his  book.   I  went  in  and  shut  the  door 
firmly  behind  me.     "Father,"  I  said  with 
desperate  courage,  "  it  was  I  who  stole  Eben's 
melon  ;  I  stole  it  one  evening."     I  fell  on 
my  knees  before  him,  and  hid  my  face,  but 
I  could  not  cry.     He  laid  his  hand  on  my 
head.     "  Ralph,  did  you  forget  that  God  saw 
you  ?"     The   sorrowful   earnestness   of  his 
tones  pierced  my  inmost  soul.     I  then  told 
him  all.     "  Father,  what  shall  I  do  ?     Can 
you  forgive  me  ?     Shall  I  ever  be  happy 
again  ?"     I  sobbed  out.     "  My  son,"  he  at 
length  said  slowly  and  sorrowfully,   "  you 
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have  broken  God's  law  ;  you  have  wronged 
a  dear  brother,  and  violated  the  confidence 
of  your  family '  -I  wished  he  had  whipped 
me,  or  sternly  sent  me  off',  for  his  sad  tone 
hurt  me  a  great  deal  more — "  but  I  thank 
God,  my  son,  you  have  confessed  your  sins  ; 
it  shows  you  are  penitent;  and  if  penitent, 
you  can  be  forgiven  and  restored,  my  child." 
My  pent  up  feelings  found  relief  in  tears,  and 
I  wept  bitterly.  "  Tell  mother  ;  tell  Eben." 
He  took  me  up  on  his  knees,  great  boy  as  I 
was,  but  I  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
"  They  must  know  all  this  painful  story, 
Ealph,"  he  said.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  wanted  nothing 
hid  any  longer.  "  Will  you  go  now,  and 
tell  them  ?"  I  asked,  for  I  longed  to  have 
the  great  wall  of  partition  broken  down  be- 
tween us.  I  felt  my  sin  had  separated  me 
from  them. 

I  sat  down  on  an  old  trunk  of  papers  un- 
til he  came  back.  It  was  an  hour  before  he 
reappeared,  and  it  seemed  ages ;  he  told  me 
the  result  of  his  sad  consultation  with  my 
mother,  in  all  the  requirements  of  which  I 
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humbly  and  heartily  acquiesced.  I  staid 
with  him  until  he  went  home  to  supper, 
when  I  went  to  my  father's  chamber.  After 
supper,  my  father  called  me  to  the  sitting- 
room.  It  was  time  for  evening  devotions, 
and  mother,  sister,  and  brothers  were  all  in 
their  accustomed  places.  Near  my  father 
was  an  empty  chair,  in  which  he  motioned 
me  to  sit.  One  hasty  glance  at  my  mother ; 
she  looked  paler  than  ever.  "  I  have  some- 
thing now  to  say,"  began  he,  with  unaffected 
seriousness ;  and  he  rehearsed  my  sad  story. 
In  striking  language,  did  he  show  the  guilt 
and  danger  of  disguising  any  sin  under 
harmless  or  innocent  names.  "  Sin  is  no 
joke"  he  said  impressively  ;  "  and  a  prophet 
of  God,  in  stern  and  strong  language,  has  de- 
nounced a  woe  against  them  who  call  evil 
good,  and  put  light  for  darkness" — every 
eye  was  fixed  on  rne — "and  now  I  hope 
Kalph  is  penitent ;  he  feels  he  can  never  be 
happy  again  until  he  is  forgiven.  Eben,  do 
you  forgive  your  brother?"  Eben  would 

have  flown  to  me,  but  my  father  motioned 
9* 
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him  back  ;  but  Eben  from  his  heart  forgave 
me. 

"  Now  we  must  carry  this  matter  before 
God,"  he  said,  with  increasing  solemnity  ; 
and  the  family  knelt  in  prayer.  He  placed 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  how  earnestly 
did  he  pray  for  me !  How  he  sought  that  I 
might  be  cleansed  from  all  sin  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  made  strong  in  his  might ! 
How  did  he  plead  for  us  all,  that  we  might 
so  live  on  earth  as  to  become  a  reunited 
family  in  heaven !  Did  I  not  then  realize 
that  sin  must  be  no  light  thing,  though  com- 
mitted in  darkness  and  alone,  which  could 
bring  such  terror  and  wretchedness  to  my- 
self, such  sorrow  to  a  parent's  heart,  and 
which  required  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  wash 
away  ?  I  had  known  the  peace  of  well-doing  ; 
had  I  not  also  tasted  the  bitter  fruit  of  wrong- 
doing ? 
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THE  LIFE  OF  FAITH. 

ON  a  fine  summer's  evening,  as  crowds  of 
artisans  were  passing  along  the  streets  of 
Hamburg,  to  drink  coffee  and  hear  the  music 
at  the  Elb-Erholung,  or  Altona,  a  shoemaker 
was  busy  cobbling  his  shoe  beneath  an  awn- 
ing near  his  door.  Above  his  head  was  a 
starling,  which  sang  and  chattered,  and 
seemed  to  keep  a  busy  talk  with  its  kind- 
hearted  possessor, — now  turning  its  head, 
and  looking  down  upon  his  bald  pate  with 
a  most  curious  eye,  as  a  master  would  watch 
and  examine  an  apprentice  at  his  work ; 
and  then,  as  if  quite  satisfied,  would  ruffle 
his  feathers,  fly  up  to  his  perch,  and  pour 
forth  every  note,  and  bit  of  song,  and  witty 
saying,  which  he  had  learned,  to  the  great 
delight  of  old  Hans  the  cobbler.  Hans 
would  say  half  aloud — "  Thou  art  a  happy 
bird,  and  well  provided  for ;  and  why  should 
not  I  be  a  happy  Christian  with  such  mer- 
cies ?"  and  so  he  would  begin  to  sing  one 
of  the  fine  old  German  psalm  tunes. 
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While  thus  engaged  on  the  said  evening, 
hardly  looking  up  from  the  sole  of  the  large 
shoe  before  him,  and  heedless  of  the  crowded 
street,  a  young  man  who  was  passing  by 
stopped  and  addressed  him,  saying,  "Well, 
friend — beg  pardon — but  you  seem  a  merry 
fellow!"  The  person  who  thus  spoke  had 
the  look  and  dress  of  a  student.  His  features 
were  dark  and  sombre,  with  the  full  black 
eye,  the  high  nose,  and  rather  sallow  skin, 
which  marked  the  descendant  of  Abraham. 
Hans  looked  up  to  him,  and  replied  with 
a  cheerful  voice,  "  Merry !  to  be  sure  I  am 
right  merry,  my  brother ;  and  why  should  I 
not  be  so?" 

"All  are  not  so!"  replied  the  student  with 
a  sigh  and  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"  Why  should  you  not,  you  asked,"  con- 
tinued the  student;  "I  would  reply,  that 
your  own  poverty  might  afford  a  sufficient 
cause  for  sadness  in  you.  But  you  have  no 
living  thing,  I  suppose,  to  take  care  of  but 
the  bird  up  there,  who  seems,  by  the  way,  to 
be  as  jolly  as  yourself!" 
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I(  And  why  should  not  he  be  merry  ?  my 
little  speckled  breast !"  said  Hans,  chirrup- 
ing to  his  starling.  "  But  he  is  not  all  my 
family,  young  man,  for  I  have  a  wife  and 
seven  children  to  provide  for  with  these 
hands ;  but  see,  I  can  sing  at  my  work  !" 

The  student  was  silent ;  and  he  began  to 
think  of  all  the  sorrow  he  had  experienced 
in  the  midst  of  books  and  literature  ;  and  in 
spite  of  having  youth  and  health  on  his  side, 
with  fair  prospects  of  success  in  the  world, 
yet  he  knew  not  why  or  how,  a  sadness  like 
the  pall  of  death  often  rested  on  his  spirit ; 
and  questionings  from   the  endless   future, 
and  from  beyond  the  grave,  came  to  him  in 
his  solitary  hours,  to  which  he  could  give 
no    answer,    and    he   had    no   peace    from 
thoughts  of  God,  when  he  had  thoughts  of 
him  at  all ;  and  he  knew  not  Jesus  Christ ! 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  felt  that  for  his  soul  old 
things  had  passed  away,  but  nothing  had  as 
yet  become  new  !     And  so,  while  in  one  of 
these  gloomy  moods,  and  when  on  his  way 
to  seek  some  repose  from  the  music,  and  en- 
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joyment  from  the  company,  in  the  public 
gardens,  he  was  arrested  by  the  busy  and 
happy  cobbler,  and  by  a  sudden  impulse  was 
induced  to  address  him,  in  ordet  to  discover 
from  what  source  one  so  poor,  and  yet  so 
contented,  drew  his  happiness. 

Again  resuming  the  conversation,  he  said, 
11 1  confess,  friend,  I  am  surprised  to  see  a 
poor  artisan  like  you  so  cheerful." 

"Poor!"  exclaimed  Hans.  "How  knowest 
thou,  friend,  how  my  account  stands  with 
the  bank  ?  Poor !  I  am  richer  than  thou 
knowest." 

"  It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  said  the  student, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  must  have  heard,  though 
I  have  forgot,  thy  name  in  the  Exchange,  or 
heard  of  the  sailing  of  thy  ships,  or  when  in 
the  bank." 

"Enough,"  said  Hans,  "  thou  hast  confessed 
thy  ignorance  of  me ;"  and  then,  stopping  his 
work,  laying  his  hand  on  the  student's  arm, 
and  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  from  which  all  fun  was  ba- 
nished, he  said  calmly  and  solemnly,  "  Stran- 
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ger,  I  am  not  poor.  Don't  pity  me  ;  envy 
me,  for  be  it  known  to  you  that  I  am  a 
King's  son  /" 

The  student  started,  made  a  low  bow,  and 
departed.  "Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  And  art  thou  happy 
only  because  thou  art  mad  ?  Art  thou  able  to 
rejoice  only  because  all  realities  are  to  thee 
but  dreams,  and  all  dreams  to  thee  realities  ! 
I  have  sought  strength  and  comfort  at  thy 
mouth  in  vain." 

A  week  passed,  and  again  the  student  tra- 
versed the  same  street ;  and  there  in  the  old 
place,  was  Hans,  busy  as  ever  in  his  stall,  and 
his  starling  as  happy  as  ever  in  his  cage. 
The  student,  as  he  passed  him,  took  off  his 
cap,  and  said,  "  Good  evening  to  your  Eoyal 
Highness !" 

"  Halt,  friend,"  said  Hans,  with  a  cheerful 
but  firm  voice,  "  and  come  here  to  me  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  you  again. 
You  left  me  abruptly  t'other  evening.  I 
suppose  you  thought  I  was  mad.  But  I  am 
not  so  ;  but  in  sober  earnest,  I  tell  you  again 
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I  am  a  King's  son  ;  and  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  I  was  singing  a  song  about  my 
kingdom.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  Surely,  if  it  please  your  Royal  Highness," 
replied  the  Jew,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  and 
anxious  to  gratify  his  strange  acquaintance, 
whose  insanity  he  never  doubted.  Hans, 
having  provided  a  seat  for  the  young  Jew, 
began  to  sing  a  hymn  on  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  and  when  it  was  finished,  perceiving 
that  it  was  listened  to  with  apparently  deep 
interest,  he  asked  if  he  understood  its  mean- 
ing. The  Jew  shook  his  head.  Upon  which 
Hans  proceeded  to  explain  all  he  knew,  and 
it  was  much,  about  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  glory  of  its  King ;  and  how 
every  subject  in  his  kingdom  was  a  son  and 
an  heir,  yea,  a  "joint  heir"  with  Christ  the 
King,  and  would  reign  with  him  for  ever 
and  ever  !  As  old  Hans  expatiated  on  these 
promises,  his  work  was  laid  aside,  his  eye 
beamed  with  love  and  hope,  and  deep  feeling 
gave  eloquence  and  grace  to  his  language. 
The  Jew  sat  at  his  feet,  gazing  up  to  him 
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with  bis  full  black  eye,  and  so  absorbed  by 
all  he  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
the  promise  made  of  old  unto  his  fathers, 
that  he  was  roused  from  his  waking  dream 
only  by  Hans  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
saying,  "  Now  thou  seest  how  I  am  a  King's 
son,  and  why  I  am  happy ;  for  I  know  and 
love  this  Jesus,  and  all  things  are  mine, 
whether  life  or  death,  things  present,  and 
things  to  come ;  and,  young  man,"  he  asked 
with  emphasis,  "believest  thou  the  prophets  ? 
I  know  that  thou  believest.  For,  unless  I 
mistake  thy  countenance  greatly,  thy  fathers 
did ;  and  thou,  my  son,  believing  in  them, 
must  also  believe  in  Him  whom  they  fore- 
told, and  whom  God  hath  sent  to  perform 
the  mercy  promised  to  thy  fathers,  and  to 
remember  his  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which 
he  swore  to  thy  father  Abraham." 

The  Jew  was  silent.  Unutterable  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind.  "Where,"  he 
asked  meekly,  "can  I  learn  more  of  this — for 
I  see  that  thou  believest  and  hast  peace  ?" 

"  From  this  book,"   said  Hans,   handing 
10 
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him  a  Bible.  "Gro  home  and  read  there 
about  the  kingdom,  and  return  to  me  when 
thou  hast  studied  the  passages  I  shall  point 
out  to  thee  ;  and  whilst  thou  art  doing  battle 
to  the  enemies  of  thy  soul — for  Satan  will 
stir  up  a  host  to  destroy  thee — I  shall,  like 
Moses,  pray  for  thee  on  the  mount,  and  ask 
One  to  pray  for  thee,  whom  as  yet  thou 
knowest  not,  but  who  knoweth  thee,  and 
who  is  greater  than  Moses." 

The  young  Jew  grasped  Hans  by  the  hand, 
and,  taking  off  "his  cap,  made  a  respectful 
bow,  and  departed.  "  May  the  Lord  engraft 
him  into  his  own  olive  tree!"  said  Hans, 
looking  upward  and  resuming  his  work, 
when  the  form  of  the  Jew  was  lost  to  him, 
as  he  turned  into  a  neighbouring  street. 

My  story  is  ended.  The  substance  of  it 
was  told  me  by  a  distinguished  Christian 
Jew,  as  we  walked  together  in  the  streets  of 
Hamburg.  AVhat  became  of  Hans  I  could 
not  learn.  But  the  young  Jew  is  now  Mr. 
^ ,  for  many  years  a  successful  mission- 
ary to  his  brethren  in  Silesia. 
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Reader!  let  us  derive  one  lesson  before 
we  part ;  it  is  this  :  If  the  seed- of  truth  is  in 
thy  hand,  sow  it  in  any  field  which  God 
provides  for  thee  in  his  providence ;  and  the 
least  seed  may  become  a  great  tree,  whose 
fruit  may  feed  many  souls,  and  make  glad 
thine  own,  here  and  hereafter,  with  exceeding 


JAMIE. 

"  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them 

in  his  bosom." 

IT  was  a  glorious  autumn  eve, 

The  stars  were  in  the  sky, 
When  Jamie  sought  his  mother's  knee, 

And  met  her  loving  eye. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  won't  you  please,  mamma, 

Some  story  sweet  and  true  ? 
I  dearly  love  this  hour  to  come, 

So  I  can  be  with  you." 

The  mother  heard  the  voice ;  she  drew 

The  little  pleader  near  ; 
And,  wrapped  within  her  loving  arm, 

He  smiled  without  a  fear. 
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And  then  she  told  him  of  a  land, 
Where  long,  long  years  ago, 

A  mother  watched  her  boy  with  love 
That  only  mothers  know. 

How  he  was  always  kind  and  good, 
Xor  gave  his  mother  grief ; 

But  sought  in  every  childish  way 
To  minister  relief. 

How  he  grew  up  to  manhood's  years, 
Still  good,  and  kiad,  and  wise  ; 

He  healed  the  sick,  he  raised  the  dead, 
And  opened  sightless  eyes. 

How  many  gathered  where  he  went, 
And  lingered  near  his  side  ; 

With  loving  hearts  they  followed  him, 
Their  Master,  Friend,  and  Guide. 

And  what  a  precious  name  he  bore, 
His  own  expressive  choice — 

The  Shepherd  who  should  call  his  sheep, 
And  they  should  hear  his  voice  ! 

He  promised  he  would  guard  them  well 
From  every  foe  and  snare, 

And  never  lose  a  single  one 
Entrusted  to  his  care. 
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But,  lest  the  while  the  sheep  went  on, 

The  lambs  should  faint  and  tarry, 
He  said  he'd  take  them  in  his  arms, 

And  in  his  bosom  carry. 

So,  while  he  dearly  loved  the  sheep 

That  followed  in  the  way, 
The  lambs  were  folded  to  his  breast, 

That  they  might  never  stray. 

And  now,  though  he  has  left  the  earth, 

Has  gone  to  be  above, 
He  watches  yet  his  chosen  lambs 

With  gentlest,  tenderest  love. 

He  casts  out  none  who  come  to  him, 

Though  they  be  old  and  gray  ; 
But  loves  the  little  ones  the  best, 

Who  come  in  childhood's  day. 

Then  Jamie  raised  his  tearful  eyes, 

"  Mamma,  his  lamb  I'd  be  ; 
And  listen  ever  to  the  voice, 

With  which  he  calleth  me." 

So,  as  the  weeks  went  quickly  by, 

He  grew  more  meek  and  mild  ; 
And  sought,  with  earnest  prayer,  to  be 

Like  Jesus,  when  a  child  ; 

Till,  on  one  tearful,  spring-time  day, 
The  Saviour  called  him  home ; 
10* 
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And,  to  the  voice  he  loved  so  well, 
The  child  replied,  "  I  come." 

The  mother  laid  him  in  the  grave  ; 

But  while  she  left  him  there, 
She  knew  her  precious  lamb  was  safe 

Within  the  Shepherd's  care. 

And  as  she  went  her  lonely  way, 
'Mid  tears,  her  thanks  were  given 

To  Him  who  gathered  home  her  child, 
To  be  with  him  in  heaven. 


THE  WORN-OUT  MOTHER. 

NOT  long  since,  a  good-looking  man,  in 
middle  life,  came  to  our  door  asking  for 
'the  minister."  When  informed  that  he 
was  out  of  town,  he  seemed  disappointed 
and  anxious.  On  being  questioned  as  to  his 
business,  he  replied,  "  I  have  lost  my  mo- 
ther ;  and  as  this  place  used  to  be  her  home, 
and  my  father  lies  here,  we  have  come  to 
lay  her  beside  him." 
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Our  heart  rose  in  sympathy,  and  we  said, 
"  You  have  met  with  a  great  loss." 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  the  strong  man,  with 
hesitancy,  "  a  mother  is  a  great  loss,  in  gen- 
eral, but  our  mother  had  outlived  her  use- 
fulness ;  she  was  in  her  second  childhood, 
and  her  mind  was  grown  as  weak  as  her 
body,  so  that  she  was  no  comfort  to  herself, 
and  was  a  burden  to  everybody.  There 
were  seven  of  us,  sons  and  daughters,  and  as 
we  could  not  find  anybody  who  was  willing 
to  board  her,  we  agreed  to  keep  her  among 
us  a  year  about.  But  I've  had  more  than 
my  share  of  her,  for  she  was  too  feeble  to  be 
moved  when  my  time  was  out,  and  that  was 
more  than  three  months  before  her  death. 
Bat  then  she  was  a  good  mother  in  her  day, 
and  toiled  very  hard  to  bring  us  all  up." 

Without  looking  at  the  face  of  the  heart- 
less man,  we  directed  him  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  pastor,  and  returned  to  our 
nursery.  We  gazed  on  the  merry  little 
faces  which  smiled  or  grew  sad  in  imitation 
of  ours,  those  little  ones  to  whose  ear  no 
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word  in  our  language  is  half  so  sweet  as 
"  mother,"  and  we  wondered  if  that  day 
could  ever  come  when  they  would  say  of  us, 
"  She  has  outlived  her  usefulness  ;  she  is  no 
comfort  to  herself,  and  a  burden  to  every- 
body else  !"  and  we  hoped  that  before  such 
a  day  would  dawn  we  might  be  taken  to  our 
rest.  God  forbid  that  we  should  outlive  the 
love  of  our  children  1  Bather  let  us  die 
while  our  hearts  are  part  of  their  own,  that 
our  grave  may  be  watered  with  their  tears, 
and  our  love  linked  with  their  hopes  of 
heaven. 

When  the  bell  tolled  for  the  mother's 
burial,  we  went  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  our 
only  token  of  respect  for  the  aged  stranger ; 
for  we  felt  that  we  could  give  her  memory 
a  tear,  even  though  her  own  children  had 
none  to  shed. 

"  She  was  a  good  mother  in  her  day,  and 
toiled  hard  to  bring  us  all  up  ;  she  was  no 
comfort  to  herself,  and  a  burden  to  every- 
body else !"  These  cruel,  heartless  words 
rang  in  our  ears  as  we  saw  the  coffin  borne 
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up  the  aisle.  The  bell  tolled  long  and  loud, 
until  its  iron  tongue  had  chronicled  the 
years  of  the  toil-worn  mother.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five !  How  clearly  and  almost 
merrily  each  stroke  told  of  her  once  peace- 
ful slumber  in  her  mother's  bosom,  and  of 
her  seat  at  nightfall  on  her  weary  father's 
knees.  Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  rang  out 
the  tale  of  her  sports  upon  the  green  sward, 
in  the  meadow,  and  by  the  brook.  Eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  spoke  more 
gravely  of  school  days,  and  little  household 
joys  and  cares.  Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, 
sounded  out  the  enraptured  visions  of  maid- 
enhood, and  the  dream  of  early  love.  Nine- 
teen brought  before  us  the  happy  bride. 
Twenty  spoke  of  the  young  mother  whose 
heart  was  full  to  bursting  with  the  new, 
strong  love  which  God  had  awakened  in  her 
bosom.  And  then  stroke  after  stroke  told 
of  her  early  womanhood,  of  the  love  and 
cares,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  toils  through 
which  she  passed  during  these  long  years, 
till  fifty  rang  out  harsh  and  loud.  From 
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that  to  sixty,  each  stroke  told  of  the  warm- 
hearted mother  and  grandmother,  living 
over  again  her  own  joys  and  sorrows  in 
those  of  her  children  and  children's  children. 
Every  family  of  all  the  group  wanted  grand- 
mother then,  and  the  only  strife  was,  who 
should  secure  the  prize.  But,  hark !  the 
bell  tolls  on !  Seventy,  seventy-one,  two, 
three,  four !  She  begins  to  grow  feeble,  re- 
quires some  care,  is  not  always  perfectly 
patient,  or  satisfied ;  she  goes  from  one 
child's  house  to  another,  so  that  no  one  place 
seems  like  home.  She  murmurs  in  plaintive 
tones  ;  and,  after  all  her  toil  and  weariness, 
it  is  hard  she  cannot  be  allowed  a  home  to 
die  in ;  that  she  must  be  sent,  rather  than  in- 
vited, from  house  to  house.  Eighty,  eighty- 
one,  two,  three,  four.  Ah !  she  is  now  a 
second  child;  now  "she  has  outlived  her 
usefulness ;  she  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  herself  or  anybody,"  that  is,  she  has 
ceased  to  be  profitable  to  her  earth-craving 
and  money-grasping  children. 

Now  sounds  out,  reverberating  through 
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our  lovely  forest,  and  echoing  back  from  our 
"  hill  of  the  dead,"  Eighty-nine  !  There  she 
lies  now,  in  the  coffin,  cold  and  still :  she 
makes  no  trouble  now,  demands  no  love, 
no  soft  words,  no  tender  little  offices.  A 
look  of  patient  endurance,  we  fancied,  also 
an  expression  of  grief  for  unrequited  love, 
sat  on  her  marble  features.  Her  children 
were  there,  clad  in  weeds  of  woe,  and,  in  an 
irony,  we  remembered  the  strong  man's 
words,  "  She  was  a  good  mother  in  her  day." 
When  the  bell  ceased  tolling,  the  strange 
minister  rose  in  the  pulpit.  His  form  was 
very  erect  and  his  voice  strong,  but  his  hair 
was  silvery  white.  He  read  several  passages 
of  Scripture  expressive  of  God's  compassion 
to  feeble  man,  and  especially  of  his  tender- 
ness when  grey  hairs  are  on  him  and  his 
strength  faileth.  He  then  made  some  touch- 
ing remarks  on  human  frailty,  and  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  urging  all  present  to 
make  their  peace  with  their  Master  when  in 
health,  that  they  might  claim  his  promises 
when  heart  and  flesh  should  fail  them. 
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"  Then,"  he  said,  "  the  eternal  God  shall  be 
thy  refuge,  and  beneath  thee  shall  be  the 
everlasting  arms."  Leaning  over  the  desk, 
and  gazing  intently  on  the  coffined  form  be- 
fore him,  he  then  said  reverently,  "  From  a 
little  child  I  have  honoured  the  aged,  but 
never  till  grey  hairs  covered  my  own  head  did 
I  know  truly  how  much  love  and  sympathy 
this  class  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Now  I  feel  it.  Our  mo- 
ther," he  added  most  tenderly,  "  who  now 
lies  in  death  before  us,  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
as  are  all  these  her  descendants.  All  I  know 
of  her  is  what  her  son  has  told  me  to-day — 
that  she  was  brought  to  this  town  from  afar, 
sixty-nine  years  ago,  a  happy  bride ;  that 
here  she  has  passed  most  of  her  life,  toiling 
as  only  mothers  ever  have  strength  to  toil, 
until  she  had  reared  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  ;  that  she  left  her  home  here, 
clad  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  to  dwell 
among  her  children  ;  and  that,  till  health 
and  vigour  left  her,  she  lived  for  you,  her 
descendants.  You  who  together  have  shared 
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her  love  and  her  care  know  how  well  you 
have  requited  her.  God  forbid  that  con- 
science should  accuse  any  of  you  of  ingrati- 
tude, or  murmuring  on  account  of  the  care 
she  has  been  to  you  of  late  1  When  you  go 
back  to  your  homes,  be  careful  of  your  words 
and  your  example  before  your  own  children, 
for  the  fruit  of  your  own  doing  you  will 
surely  reap  from  them  when  you  yourselves 
totter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  entreat 
you  as  a  friend,  as  one  who  has  himself  en- 
tered the  '  evening  of  life,'  that  you  may 
never  say  in  the  presence  of  your  families 
nor  of  heaven,  '  Our  mother  had  outlived 
her  usefulness ;  she  ,was  a  burden  to  us.' : 
Never,  never  ;  a  mother  cannot  live  so  long 
as  that !  No  ;  when  she  can  no  longer  la- 
bour for  her  children  nor  yet  care  for  her- 
self, she  can  fall  like  a  precious  weight  on 
their  bosoms,  and  call  forth  by  her  helpless- 
ness all  the  noble,  generous  feelings  of  their 
natures. 

Adieu  then,  poor,  toil-worn  mother ;  there 
are  no  more  sleepless  nights,  no  more  days 
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of  pain  for  theo.  Undying  vigour  and 
everlasting  usefulness  are  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  redeemed.  Feeble  as  thou  wast 
on  earth,  thou  wilt  be  no  burden  on  the 
bosom  of  Infinite  Love,  but  there  shalt  thou 
find  thy  longed-for  rest  and  receive  glorious 
sympathy  from  Jesus  and  his  ransomed 
fold. 


A  LESSON  IN  DOING  GOOD. 

I  WAS  a  rude  boy  and  very  fond  of  play. 
Every  moment  when  out  of  school  was 
given  to  some  sport  or  another,  and  any- 
thing which  stopped  me  in  my  games  was 
borne  with  an  ill-temper. 

One  day,  at  tea,  my  mother  directed  me  to 
take  a  small  basket  of  food  and  some  wood 
to  a  poor  woman  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
village;  charging  me  to  go  at  once,  as  she 
was  sick  and  in  great  want.  It  was  winter, 
and  the  ponds  were  covered  with  ice.  While 
securing  in  a  little  basket  my  mother's  gift, 
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a  group  of  school-mates  came  along,  on  their 
way  to  the  mill-pond,  to  slide.  They  called 
for  me,  and  said  they  should  have  fine 
sport. 

"Come,  Charley  !"  they  cried,  "we  are  all 
waiting  for  you — come  along!" 

"I  cannot  go  now,"  I  replied;  "I've  got 
to  take  these  things  down  to  widow  Long's." 

"You  would  not  catch  me  doing  such 
business  as  that"  said  one;  "I  let  people 
carry  their  own  wood  1" 

"Oh,"  said  another,  "you  have  plenty  of 
time  to  slide  and  do  that  too." 

Little  did  I  need  urging;  so  leaving  the 
wood  and  basket,  we  were  soon  sliding  on 
the  pond. 

The  evening  came  on ;  it  was  moonlight, 
and  the  crusted  snow  shone  like  silver. 
There  were  many  men  and  boys  enjoying 
the  sport,  and  the  air  rang  with  merry  shouts 
as  skaters  swiftly  glided  about,  and  the 
sliders  tripped  one  another  up. 

At  first  conscience  smote  me  for  my  self- 
ish pleasure-seeking,  for  my  mother's  sfr  let 
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charge  told  me  that  it  might  be  at  the  cost 
of  another's  suffering.  This,  however,  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  excuse  that  a  few  min- 
utes would  not  matter,  and  in  the  joy  of  the 
occasion  the  village  clock  struck  nine.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  go  on  the  errand ;  so, 
hurrying  home,  I  crept  softly  to  bed,  not 
caring  to  meet  my  parents. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  my  mother 
said  to  me,  "  Well,  Charles,  how  did  you  find 
Mrs.  Long,  last  night?" 

My  cheeks  became  quite  red,  and  I  made 
no  answer. 

When  the  truth  was  known,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  pain  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. 

"Oh!"  my  mother  cried,  "what  may  not 
that  poor  woman  have  suffered  from  your 
neglect !  Gladly  would  I  have  gone  myself, 
rather  than  have  left  her  to  it." 

Then  adding  to  the  store  of  good  things, 
she  hurried  me  away.  It  was,  however,  no 
welcome  task  to  me.  I  was  unhappy,  and 
was  ready  to  blame  the  poor  for  being  poor, 


A  feeble  voice  said,  "  Come  in." 
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and  thus  giving  others  trouble.  How  cold- 
er than  all  other  mornings  seemed  that,  as  I 
went  on  the  forced  mission  of  mercy !  The 
cottage  was  at  length  reached;  it  was  an  old 
hut,  with  broken  windows. 

"Does  widow  Long  live  here?"  I  asked 
of  a  strange-looking  man  who  came  to  the 
door. 

"Yes  !  first  door  at  the  right  hand,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs." 

Those  narrow,  rickety  stair-cases:  how 
plainly  I  seem  to  see  them  now ! 

Eapping  at  the  door,  a  feeble  voice  said, 
"Come  in!"  I  entered,  and  what  a  scene! 
All  alone,  on  her  lowly,  thinly -covered  cot, 
lay  the  aged  woman,  helpless  from  pain  arid 
age,  with  no  food,  no  fire,  and  the  snow, 
sifted  by  the  winds  through  the  loose  win- 
dows, had  fallen  on  the  floor.  This  was  a 
new  scene  to  me,  brought  up,  as  I  had  been, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  My  heart  was  deeply 
touched. 

"Here  are  some  things  my  mother  sent 
you,"  said  I,  showing  the  basket. 
II* 
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"Oh,  thank  the  Lord!"  she  said,  lifting 
her  hands  in  deep  feeling.  "  How  good  he 
is  to  raise  me  up  such  a  friend,  and  how 
kind  your  mother  is  to  send  these  things! 
And  I  need  them  so  much  just  now.  But 
our  heavenly  Father  knows  what  we  need, 
and  the  best  time  to  give  it  to  us.  Last 
night  I  lay  here  so  cold  and  faint,  without 
food,  and  no  one  to  help.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  should  starve.  But  I  called  on  my  Saviour, 
and  late  in  the  evening,  the  man  who  lives 
below,  a  poor,  drinking  man,  came  in  with 
some  wood,  and  made  me  up  a  fire,  and  got 
me  a  good  bowl  of  porridge.  He  could  not 
do  much  for  me,  he  is  so  poor  himself,  but 
it  was  so  strange  that  he  should  do  it.  Oh, 
it  was  the  Lord's  doings,  and  I  praise  him 
for  it !" 

"  I  have  brought  some  wood  for  you,  too," 
said  I ;  "  and  it  is  at  the  door  ;  let  me  get  it 
and  make  you  a  fire." 

".Thank  you !  thank  you !" 

That  scene  of  poverty  and  piety  had 
wrought  a  sudden  change  in  my  feelings, 
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and  I  hastened  for  the  wood,  with  mingled 
emotions  of  self-reproach  for  my  hard- 
hearted neglect,  and  joy  in  being  able  to 
do  anything  for  one  so  pious  and  so  needy. 
That  face — calm,  trustful,  grateful,  even 
amid  the  sufferings  of  dying  old  age  and 
the  discomfort  of  the  gloomy  chamber — • 
beamed  on  me  like  a  star  amid  thick  dark- 
ness. 

As  the  fire  threw  its  faint  warmth  over 
the  room,  the  aged  woman  called  me  to  her 
bedside,  to  thank  me  again  and  again  for 
what  I  had  done.  "  I  cannot  reward  you," 
said  she,  with  falling  tears  ;  "  but  God  can !" 
Then  she  prayed — oh,  how  fervently — that 
I  might  "  grow  up  to  be  a  pious  man,  and 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  become  an  heir 
of  heaven."  Is  it  strange  if  the  prayer  of 
such  a  one,  at  such  a  time,  moved  the  soul 
of  the  wayward  boy  ?  Never,  in  after  life, 
could  he  listen  to  the  tale  of  want  without 
the  stirrings  of  sorrow,  and  the  desire  to  af- 
ford timely  relief. 
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CHARLIE  WHITE'S  STORY. 

I  NEVER  shall  forget  that  bright  autumn 
Sabbath.  By  our  clock  it  wanted  but  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  for  Sabbath-school,  and 
I  was  waiting  in  the  hall  for  my  sister  An- 
nie. "Do  hurry,  Annie,"  I  called.  "Yes, 
Charlie,"  and  the  next  minute  she  came  run- 
ning down  the  stairs,  her  sweet  face  rosy 
and  smiling,  and  her  curls  floating  loosely 
from  under  the  pretty  hat  she  wore.  Annie 
was  a  dear  little  girl,  my  only  sister,  and  I 
loved  her  very  much :  she  was  about  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  and  I  was  but 
twelve.  Annie  was  a  gentle,  thoughtful 
child,  never  so  gay  and  giddy  as  myself; 
but,  indeed,  in  those  days  I  cared  more  for 
play  than  almost  any  thing  else.  Well,  I 
took  the  Bibles  and  Hymn  books  to  carry 
for  Annie,  and  we  were  just  about  starting 
for  Sabbath-school,  when  mother  opened  the 
parlour  door,  and  called  to  us ;  I  can  almost 
hear  her  sweet  voice  yet :  "  Charlie,  Annie, 
as  you  go  along,  have  this  in  mind,  *  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.' " 
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"  Yes,  mother,"  we  both  answered  ;  but  as 
we  were  walking  down  the  road,  (for  our 
home  was  in  the  country,)  I  said  to  ray 
sister,  "  Mother  tells  us  that  nearly  every 
Sabbath  ;  just  those  very  words — I  do  won- 
der why !" 

"  Because,  Charlie,  she  is  so  afraid  we  will 
forget  this  is  God's  day ;  I'm  sure  it  makes 
her  sorry  when  we  do,  for  it  is  wicked,  and 
God  will  be  angry  with  us." 

"  Well  now,  Annie,  just  you  see,  I  will 
keep  this  day  holy ;  when  we  get  to  the 
school-house,  I  am  going  right  in  ;  I  won't 
stop  a  minute  with  the  boys  on  the  steps ; 
oh,  I  shall  be  so  good  1"  So  I  spoke,  and  so  I 
meant  to  do,  but  I  had  not  then  learned  that 
resolutions  made  in  our  own  strength  are 
weak  and  fleeting.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  going  through  the  woods,  in  that  cheery 
sunshine,  I  forgot  my  mother's  counsel ;  I 
forgot  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and 
heedless  of  Annie's  pleading  looks,  I  darted 
off  on  a  chase  after  two  squirrels.  They 
soon  got  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  came  back 
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to  Annie's  side,  but  it  was  only  to  pick  up 
the  crimson  leaves  which  lay  in  our  path, 
and  shower  them  over  her. 

;'Now,  Charlie,  you  have  forgotten  what 
mother  said  to  you." 

I  interrupted  her,  roughly ;  "  Do  let  me 
alone :  I  am  older  than  you  are,  and  can  get 
along  without  your  preaching ;"  so  the  gentle 
little  girl  walked  along,  in  silence,  by  my 
side,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  troubled.  Soon 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  creek ;  it  was 
swollen  and  high,  by  reason  of  the  many 
heavy  rains,  the  week  before,  and  the  water 
was  but  a  little  below  the  great  logs  which 
served  as  a  bridge  for  the  country  people. 
Now,  our  way  was  not  across  this  creek ;  the 
path  which  led  to  the  school-house  only  lay 
by  it,  and  if  I  had  heeded  my  mother's  coun- 
sel, and  God's  commands,  I  would  have 
gone  right  on  with  Annie,  and  not  stopped 
by  the  water.  But  I  was  a  simple,  foolish 
child,  and  therefore  obeyed  the  promptings 
of  my  own  wicked  heart. 

U0h,  the  creek!   why,  Annie,   it  is  just 
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like  a  river!  I  haven't  been  down  here  since 
the  rain;"  and  without  heeding  my  sister, 
who  begged  me  not  to  stop,  I  ran  on  the 
logs:  "whew!  but  the  water  does  sweep 
along;  I  must  send  some  boats  down,"  and  I 
picked  up  a  couple  of  chips,  and  flung  them 
in. 

"  You  are  doing  very  wrong,  Charlie ;  you 
are  playing  on  God's  day,  and  he  will  be 
angry  with  you  for  it,  and  mother  will  be 
sorry, — please  come  off  those  logs  and  let  us 
go  to  Sabbath-school." 

"In  a  minute,  Annie;  I  will  just  throw 
one  more  chip ;"  but  I  threw  another  and 
another,  and  Annie  stood  on  the  bank,  vainly 
pleading  with  me  to  leave  my  sport. 

"Just  come  on  the  logs,  Annie,  and  see 
the  water." 

"Oh,  no!    I  am   afraid,  and   then    it  is 


wrong." 

u 


You  little  coward,  what  are  you  afraid 
of?  just  give  me  your  hand:  oh,  come,  An- 
nie: please  do,  and  then  I  will  go  right 
straight  with  you  to  Sabbath -school — indeed 
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I  will."  Annie  hesitated.  "Come,  now,  what 
can  be  the  harm  in  just  throwing  some  chips 
into  the  water?  but  I  will  stop  if  you  come 
just  for  a  little  bit,  and  I  will  go  then  to  the 
school;"  and  I  urged  Annie  until  she  un- 
willingly yielded,  and  holding  by  my  hand, 
came  slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  rude  log 
bridge ;  but  she  seemed  to  take  very  little 
pleasure  looking  at  my  boats. 

"  Throw  one  yourself,  Annie." 

"I  can't;  indeed,  Charles,  we  are  breaking 
the  Sabbath ;  I  am  so  unhappy ;  let  me 
go  off  the  log — my  head  is  getting  giddy, 
too :  please  take  me  to  the  bank  again." 
But  I  only  laughed  at  her;  then,  while  I 
still  lingered  at  my  foolish  sport,  Annie 
left  me,  and  walked  along  the  log.  Then  I 
heard  a  great  splash  and  a  scream — "  Oh, 
Charlie!  Charlie!"  I  saw  that  I  was  alone 
on  the  log,  and  I  knew  that  Annie  had 
fallen  into  the  water :  soon  she  rose,  her 
little  hands  stretched  out  toward  me.  When 
I  saw  her,  I  sprang  like  a  mad  boy,  into 
the  creek ;  but  the  waters  were  strong  and 
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high,  and  they  swept  me  away  from  my 
sister.  Annie's  hat,  with  its  bright  pink 
ribbon,  floated  away  from  her  head,  and 
when  she  rose  again,  I  saw  her  long  yellow 
curls  hanging  wildly  about  her.  I  knew  a 
little  about  swimming,  but  what  could  so 
young  a  boy  as  I  do  in  that  terribly  swollen 
creek  ?  I  struck  out  toward  Annie,  and 
when  she  came  up  again  I  caught  her,  and 
she  clung  to  me  tightly.  But  with  her 
weight,  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  swim  ; 
I  could  not  fight  against  the  waters,  they 
were  too  mighty  for  me.  Then  I  knew  we 
must  both  die,  and  I  gave  one  wild  scream ; 
but  as  we  sank,  I  faintly  saw  two  figures 
rushing  down  upon  the  log,  and  after  this 
I  knew  no  more. 

I  seemed  to  wake  as  from  an  ugly  dream, 
and  there  I  was,  at  home,  in  my  mother's 
room  ;  a  great  many  people  were  about  me  ; 
I  saw  my  mother,  pale  and  looking  frightened, 
sitting  beside  me.  Dr.  May  was  talking 
to  my  father,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes, 
they  both  spoke  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
12 
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hear  their  words  distinctly — there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  ringing  in  my  ears.  A  little 
pale  figure  lay  quietly  beside  me  ;  I  knew  it 
was  my  sister — but  whether  living  or  dead, 
I  could  not  tell — and  when,  at  last,  I  could 
speak,  I  moaned  out  her  name,  "  Annie  ;" 
I  could  not  say  another  word. 

"  She  is  safe,  Charlie !  you  both  are 
spared  to  me ;  God  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee 
for  this  mercy  !"  and  my  poor  mother  leaned 
her  head  down  upon  the  pillow,  and  cried 

heartily. 

Annie  was  living,   then  ;   and  with  this 

knowledge  I  fell  into  a  deep,  quiet  sleep  ; 
and  when,  an  hour  after,  we  both  awoke, 
and  Annie  saw  me,  she  put  her  dear  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  both  of  us  burst  out  a 
crying ;  we  were  too  weak  to  say  anything 
to  each  other.  The  next  day,  when  mother 
sat  beside  us,  with  her  work,  I  told  her  all ; 
how  wicked  I  had  been,  breaking  God's 
commandment  so  foolishly. 

"  The  last  thing  you  said  to  us,  mother, 
was,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
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it  holy,'  and  I  knew  all  the  time,  I  was 
doing  wrong ;  it  was  every  bit  my  fault  ; 
dear  little  Annie  was  not  to  blame  at  all ; 
but  how  were  we  saved  ?"  Then  mother 
told  us  that  Mr.  Ellis  and  Dr.  May  were 
passing  through  the  woods,  on  their  way  to 
Sabbath-school,  when  they  heard  my  cry, 
and  saw  Annie  and  myself  struggling  in  the 
water ;  as  they  were  both  strong  men,  with 
kind,  brave  hearts,  they  plunged  in  and 
saved  us ;  and  when  we  were  taken  from 
the  water,  they  thought  there  was  no  life  in 
Annie.  How  mother  cried  when  she  told 
us  this ! 

"And  now,  Charlie  and  Annie,  God,  in 
his  great  mercy,  has  given  you  back  to  us, 
from  the  very  gates  of  death,  it  seems ; 
what  a  call  is  this  for  you  to  love  and  serve 
him,  and  keep  all  his  commandments  !" 

"  I  am  sure,  mother,"  I  said,  "  I  will 
never  again  break  this  one,  'Remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.' " 

She  shook  her  head,  sadly  ;  "  Do  not  say 
that  in  your  own  strength,  my  dear  boy  ; 
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pray  for  grace  and  help  to  keep  you  from 
the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  thing  displeasing  to  God.  Ask 
him  to  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  then  you 
will  love  to  obey  his  commandments." 

"  Let  us  ask  him  now,  mother,"  said  Annie; 
and  she  slid  down  from  her  pillows  to  the 
floor. 

So  my  mother  knelt  with  us,  and  the 
prayer  she  offered  for  her  rescued  children 
was  very  sweet  and  fervent ;  it  seemed  to 
go  straight  from  her  heart  to  heaven.  An- 
nie and  I  never  forgot  it. 

Long  ago  all  these  things  happened,  but 
they  have  never  left  my  mind.  And  often, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  forget  God's  com- 
mands, to  break  his  holy  Sabbath,  I  looked 
back,  and  saw  again  that  terrible  creek,  and 
Annie's  pale  face  and  long  golden  curls 
rising  from  the  depths  of  the  waters ;  I 
felt  her  little  hands  clinging  to  me  ;  and 
when  I  remembered  all  this,  I  saw  it  was 
done  in  mercy  that  God  had  sent  that  warn- 
ing upon  me  to  keep  me  from  becoming  a 
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Sabbath  breaker ;  and  it  was  blessed  to 
Annie's  heart  and  mine.  The  lesson  learned 
at  the  peril  of  life  was  never  forgotten  by 

either. 


LITTLE  AGNES, 

OR   THE    LUXURY    OF    DOING    GOOD. 

"  For  what  purpose  under  the  sun  was  I 
born?"  exclaimed  Charles  Craven,  as,  taking 
his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  shaking  the 
ashes  into  the  grate,  near  which  he  was  sit- 
ting, he  threw  himself  back  wearily  in  his 
chair. 

"  Why,  to  enjoy  life,  and  indulge  in  day- 
dreams," said  his  friend,  who  had  been 
breakfasting  with  him  at  his  hotel.  "  What 
an  idea,  for  a  man  born  under  your  lucky 
star,  enjoying  an  income  of  five  thousand  a 
year,  and  no  one  to  support  but  himself! 
Here  you  can  sit  the  long  day  through, 
reading  the  last  new  novel,  or  watching  the 
graceful  smoke-wreaths  of  your  cigar,  and 
12* 
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weaving  airy  fancies  from  the  loom  of  im- 
agination ;  while  I,  poor  wretch  that  I  am, 
must  bear  the  curse  pronounced  upon  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  and  obtain  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  in  the  daily  drudgery  of 
book-keeping.  In  your  situation,  I  should 
be  completely  happy." 

"  And  yet,  believe  me,  you  are  the  happi- 
er man  of  the  two.  And  let  me  tell  you," 
turning  to  him  with  more  than  his  usual 
seriousness,  "  never  to  envy  one,  however 
independent  in  his  circumstances,  who  has 
no  ostensible  occupation.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  have  known  more  of 
content,  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  earn  my 
daily  bread.  A  constant  sense  of  one's  use- 
lessness  in  the  world,  is  depressing,  and 
renders  life  almost  a  burden." 

"But  you  can  pass  your  time  as  you 
please." 

"Yes,  but  one  wearies  of  one's  self. 
"Where  there  is  necessity  for  exertion,  the 
leisure  moments  for  recreation  have  a  zest; 
but  I  assure  you  the  hours  drag  heavily 
where  one  has  his  whole  time  for  pleasure." 
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"  Oil,  that  ever  a  man  should  complain  of 
that !"  said  his  friend,  rising  and  laughing 
heartily ;  "  but  my  hour  has  come." 

"You  do  not  fully  understand  all  the 
phases  of  human  nature  yet,"  said  Craven, 
returning  his  smile  ;  and  with  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand,  they  parted  at  the  door. 

"  Please  sir,  buy  some  of  my  cigar-light- 
ers," said  a  timid  little  girl  at  his  elbow, 
"they  are  only  three  cents  a  dozen,"  and  she 
held  up  a  basket,  filled  with  packages  of  a 
dozen  each,  of  bright  coloured  papers,  rolled 
into  gracefully  tapering,  torch-shaped  light- 
ers. 

He  turned  toward  the  child,  and  the 
fragile  little  figure,  so  scantily  clad  on  that 
chill  wintry  day — the  little  bare  hands,  blue 
and  trembling  with  the  cold — and  above  all, 
the  pale  wan  face,  from  which  a  pair  of 
sweet  blue  eyes  looked  out  upon  a  world,  to 
her,  so  sad  and  cheerless — touched  his  heart. 

He  drew  her  toward  the  fire,  and  then 
took  up  a  package,  and  dropped  two  bright 
half-dollars  into  the  basket  of  the  child. 
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She  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  raised 
her  little  modest,  timid  face  to  his,  with  a 
gaze  of  wonder ;  and  then,  as  if  her  gratitude 
had  no  words  to  express  itself,  she  sunk 
down  and,  clasping  his  knees,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"My  poor  child,"  he  said  with  astonish- 
ment, while  his  own  eyes  were  moistened 
with  emotion,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  do'  not 
be  so  grateful  for  so  little." 

"  So  little  !  Oh,  sir !"  and  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  through  which  the  tears 
were  streaming. 

He  raised  her,  and  drew  her  once  more 
toward  the  fire  to  warm  her  shivering  limbs, 
and  when  she  became  calmer,  he  said,  "  Tell 
me,  why  do  you  cry,  my  poor  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  so  hungry !  mother 
and  little  brothers  are  almost  dying  for 
bread,  and  it  seems  as  if — as  if  God  had 
touched  your  heart  for  us." 

He  dashed  away  a  tear  without  speaking, 
and  then  questioned  her  more  minutety. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  engaged 
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in  her  present  occupation,  and  she  had  been, 
through  all  that  cold  morning,  walking  the 
streets  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
had  sold  but  one  package  of  her  papers. 
Nobody  heeded  her,  as  they  hurried  on, 
intent  on  business  or  pleasure.  The  little, 
timid,  shrinking  child  was  overlooked,  and 
none  knew  her  anguish  as  she  thought  of 
her  suffering  mother,  now  too  ill  to  work ; 
and  the  little  brothers,  too  young  even  to 
beg.  At  last,  she  ventured  into  the  hotel 
where  the  door  stood  open,  and  she  was 
"  sure"  she  said,  "  that  her  heavenly  Father 
had  sent  her  there.  Mother  was  crying 
when  she  came  away,  but  now  she  would 
not  cry  any  more." 

By  still  further  inquiries  he  learned  that 
her  father  had  died  six  months  since,  with 
slow  typhus  fever;  that  shortly  after  his 
burial,  her  mother  was  taken  ill  with  the 
same  disease.  When  she  recovered  so  as  to 
be  able  to  sit  up,  the  money  was  all  gone 
for  their  expenses  in  sickness,  and  one 
article  after  another  had  been  sold  to  pro- 
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cure  food,  until  they  were  now  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution.  For  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  her  mother  recovered  very 

•/ 

slowly,  and  now  she  had  only  strength  to 
cut  and  roll  up  these  little  papers,  which 
the  child  of  ten  years  old  was  sent  out  to 
dispose  of. 

What  a  rush  of  remorseful  feeling  came 
over  the  heart  of  the  listener,  as  he  heard, 
not  without  tears,  these  sorrowful  details, 
related  with  childish  and  affecting  sim- 
plicity !  He  recalled  with  bitterness  his 
wasted  hours,  when  he  might  have  been 
relieving  distress,  and  the  wasted  money 
which  had  been  expended  in  idle  and  selfish 
gratifications.  Charles  Craven  was  not  cold 
or  heartless ;  he  was  young,  thoughtless,  and 
having  never  penetrated  into  the  abodes  of 
poverty,  he  had  never  witnessed,  and  there- 
fore could  not  realize,  the  sufferings  of  ex- 
treme destitution.  Now  his  heart  was 
touched,  and  deeply  so ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  obey  at  once  its  generous  impulses. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  little  girl,  with  her 
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basket  of  cigar-lighters  on  her  arm,  was 
hurrying  along  through  the  bustle  of  Broad- 
way, by  the  side  of  the  elegant  and  fashion- 
ably-dressed young  man,  who  had  wondered 
an  hour  before,  for  what  purpose  he  could 
have  been  born.  The  almost  shoeless  little 
feet  were  tripping  back  more  lightly  than 
they  came,  to  show  her  benefactor  the  way 
to  her  wretched  home. 

"We  will  stop  here  a  moment,"  he  said, 
as  they  arrived  in  front  of  a  store  where 
warm  woolen  articles  were  for  sale ;  and 
when  they  issued  forth,  the  little  cold  hands 
were  covered  with  a  pair  of  warm  mittens  ; 
two  pair  more  were  in  her  basket  for  her 
little  brothers, — warm  hose  for  each,  and 
some  for  mother  ;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
child  was  so  manifest,  that  his  own  heart 
grew  the  lighter  for  it.  Then  came  a  shoe- 
store,  and  the  childish  feet  pattered  more 
noisily  than  before.  Next  they  entered  a 
bakery,  where,  after  supplying  the  child 
abundantly,  he  ordered  a  well-filled  basket 
to  follow  for  the  sufferers ;  but  he  could  not 
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speak  for  the  gathering  tears  when  the  little 
creature,  whose  tearful  eyes  glistened  at  the 
sight  of  food,  and  who  was  evidently  suffer- 
ing the  pangs  of  hunger,  refused  to  taste  a 
crumb  until  she  reached  home,  "because 
mother  and  little  brothers  were  so  hungry." 
After  various  turnings  and  windings,  they 
arrived  finally  at  a  narrow  alley,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  happy  child  into  a  dark  and  con- 
tracted door-way,  and  up  two  flights  of 
broken  and  trembling  stairs,  to  a  low  room 
in  the  attic.  He  paused  outside  the  door, 
while  she  rushed  in,  exclaiming  breathless- 
ly,— "  Oh,  mother !  such  a  good  gentleman 
as  I  have  found  !"  and  he  heard  the  kiss  she 
imprinted  on  her  mother's  cheek,  and  the 
chink  of  the  two  half  dollars  as  they  fell 
into  her  hand.  He  heard  the  sudden,  but 
feeble  exclamation :  "  My  child,  who  gave 
you  these  ?"  and  after  the  little  one's  reply, 
a  sob  as  if  a  heart  were  breaking.  "  Don't 
cry  !  don't  cry  !  dear  mother,  you  will  make 
him  sorry."  "  Is  he  here,  darling  ?  Ask 
him  to  come  in,  my  child."  Surprised  at 
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the  tone — for  it  was  the  voice  of  one  who 
had  seen  better  days — in  that  abode  of 
misery,  he  entered ;  but  he  stood  horror- 
stricken.,  appalled  at  the  scene  before  him. 
So  utterly  overcome  was  he,  that  he  seemed 
deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance. 

Upon  a  low,  miserable  bed  in  one  corner, 
propped  up  by  a  broken  chair,  partially  con- 
cealed by  an  old  coverlet,  was  the  wasted, 
figure  of  a  woman,  apparently  of  middle 
age,  with  features  so  pinched  by  hunger  as 
to  give  her  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
breathing  corpse.  Upon  the  comfortless 
bed  lay  the  strips  of  coloured  paper  which 
had  been  given  to  her  children,  and  which 
she  had  hardly  strength  to  twist  together, 
while  the  hands  themselves,  so  thin  and 
fleshless,  seemed  scarcely  those  of  a  living 
creature.  Two  little  boys,  one  apparently 
of  two,  the  other  of  four  years,  lay,  the  one 
across  the  foot  of  the  mother's  bed,  the 
other  upon  the  floor,  sleeping  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  seemingly  lifeless,  so  attenuated 

were  they ;  and  their  features  so  sharpened 
13 
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by  starvation  that  it  seemed  as  if  age  had 
already  stamped  itself  upon  the  forms  of 
childhood.  On  another  side  of  the  low 
room  was  an  open  fireplace,  with  a  few  em- 
bers just  perceptible;  not  a  chair,  not  a 
table,  not  an  indication  of  anything  to  sus- 
tain life,  nothing  to  redeem  the  cheerless 
abode  from  an  aspect  of  utter  misery  and 
desolation.  He  had  read  of  poverty,  he 
had  heard  of  wretchedness,  but  never  had 
his  eye  beheld,  or  his  heart  conceived  any- 
thing like  this.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
gust the  most  sensitive,  for  everything  had 
been  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  the  zealous 
child  whose  efforts  had  been  untiring,  but 
there  was  everything  to  pain  a  feeling 
heart.  He  stood  like  one  petrified,  and 
was  silent,  though  his  heart  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  a  scene  like 
this,  sir,"  said  the  poor  sufferer,  perceiving 
his  emotion,  "  and  I  fear  that  it  is  painful  to 
you."  His  lip  quivered,  and  he  had  difficul- 
ty to  command  his  voice,  as  he  said,  briefly, 
"  You  must  have  suffered  much." 
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"  God  only  knows  how  much,  sir," — and 
as  she  turned  aside  her  face,  he  saw  the 
trembling  lip  and  the  starting  tears. 

There  was  something  in  the  accent  and 
manner  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  of  the 
child,  which  spoke  of  better  days ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  utter  destitution  around 
them,  there  was  nothing  of  the  squalidness 
and  degradation  which  too  often  accompany 
the  extremes  of  poverty. 

"  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  been  in 
this  abode  of  wretchedness  ?" 

"Only  one  week;  the  landlord  finding 
that  I  had  disposed  of  everything,  and  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  his  rent,  dis- 
missed us  from  his  tenement  on  one  of  the 
severest  days  of  the  season,  and  sent  us 
here.  Could  I  have  obtained  sufficient,  or 
healthful  food,  my  strength  would  have  been 
somewhat  restored ;  but  as  it  was,  I  was  ut- 
terly incapable  of  exertion." 

His  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  mental- 
ly ejaculated,  "  God  forgive  me,  that  in  my 
luxury  and  indolence  I  have  wasted  that 
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which  would  have  made  this  a  happy  house- 
hold!" He  made  a  few  more  inquiries 
prompted  by  sympathy  and  kindness,  but 
remained  not  long,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  inaction.  The  little  Agnes  hastened, 
with  a  thankful  heart,  to  unload  the  heavy 
basket  which  just  then  arrived  from  the 
bakery,  while  her  mother  burst  into  tears, 
and  said, 

"God  bless  you,  sir;  you  have  never 
known  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  you  do  not 
know  the  suffering  you  have  relieved." 

The  little  ones  were  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  to  partake  of  his  bounty,  and  he 
hastened  away.  Before  night-fall,  fuel  and 
substantial  food  were  abundantly  supplied 
to  them,  and  that  night  the  three  little  fa- 
therless ones  knelt  down  around  the  bed 
of  the  grateful  mother,  and  after  offering 
thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness,  earnestly 
prayed  for  his  blessing  upon  their  bene- 
factor. 

And  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Charles 
Craven  as  he  lay  down  to  his  slumbers, 
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after  the  unwonted  exertions  of  the  day? 
that  day  which  was  to  prove  the  turning 
point  in  his  existence.  It  was  long  before 
sleep  visited  his  eye-lids,  for  his  heart  was 
busy  with  the  past.  How  had  he  wasted 
time  and  opportunities  which  might  have 
been  improved  in  doing  good !  He  had 
wondered,  that  day,  for  what  he  was  born, 
and  the  question  seemed  answered.  God 
had  given  him  the  means,  and  now  the  way 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  not  only  of 
advancing  the  welfare  of  others,  but  of  lay- 
ing up  for  himself  substantial  and  lasting 
happiness. 

With  a  thousand  schemes  of  future  use- 
fulness and  plans  for  philanthropic  effort, 
becoming  more  shadowy  and  undefined  as 
slumber  asserted  its  empire  over  his  senses, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  in  his  dreams  once  more 
beheld  the  desolate  home,  and  the  wan 
faces  of  its  inmates ;  but  suddenly,  as  by 
the  wand  of  the  magician,  the  scene  changed, 
and  that  abode  became  one  of  peace  and 
plenty,  while  the  little  Agnes  in  youth 
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and  beauty  hovered  over  it,  as  a  spirit  of 
joy  and  love, — "  the  angel  of  the  house- 
hold." 

Earlier  than  usual  he  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  with  the  influence  of 
his  dream  still  upon  his  mind,  resolved 
to  create  from  it  a  firm  and  substantial 
reality. 


THE  TWO  FALLS. 

"  FATHER,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  said 
James  Warren  to  his  father,  soon  after  his 
return  from  a  journey  which  kept  him  from 
home  nearly  a  week. 

"  I  have  heard  of  several  things  which 
have  taken  place  during  my  absence.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  particular  event  you 
refer." 

"Eave  you  heard  of  Mr  Allen's  fall  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hine  had  a  raising — his  new 
barn  on  the  hill  you  know — and  there  were 
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a  great  many  men  there,  and  when  they  had 
the  frame  all  up,  and  were  putting  on  the 
rafters,  Mr.  Allen  was  standing  on  the 
highest  beam,  I  believe  they  call  it  the  plate, 
and  he  fell  off  and  struck  his  head  on  a 
stone  and  cut  a  great  hole  in  it.  When  they 
took  him  up,  he  appeared  to  be  dead.  He 
didn't  move,  and  I  could  not  see  that  he 
breathed,  and  the  blood  run  a  stream.  Mr. 
Halsey  ran  for  the  doctor,  and  met  him  in 
the  road  just  after  he  started.  The  doctor 
bound  up  his  head  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
they  took  him  home.  He  is  getting  well 
now.  It  happened  the  day  after  you  went 
away." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  fall  ?;' 

"  "Well,  they  had  a  good  deal  of  rum, 
though  they  didn't  drink  much,  till  the  frame 
was  all  up — all  but  the  rafters.  Then  they 
sat  down  in  the  shade,  and  some  of  them 
drank  a  good  deal,  and  then  they  got  up, 
and  said  they  would  put  on  the  rafters  in  a 
hurry.  Mr.  Allen  was  standing  on  the  plate, 
and  some  men  below  were  passing  a  rafter 
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up  to  him,  and  he  swore  at  them  because 
they  were  so  slow  about  it,  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  hold  of  it,  he  gave  it  a  sudden  pull  and 
lost  his  balance  and  fell." 

"  It  seems  that  rum  did  the  mischief." 

"  Some  said  he  had  drunk  too  much,  and 
some  said  he  had  not.  I  saw  him  drink  a 
good  deal,  and  his  face  looked  very  red,  and 
he  talked  rather  silly  before  he  went  up  the 
last  time." 

"  If  he  drank  at  all,  he  drank  too  much. 
Strange  that  men  will  be  so  insane  as  to  fur- 
nish poison  on  an  occasion  requiring  a  cool 
mind  and  steady  nerves.  You  say  Allen  is 
getting  well." 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  walks  about  the  house,  with 
his  head  all  muffled  up." 

"It  is  a  wonder  he  was  not  killed;  he 
must  have  fallen  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  his  head  struck  on  a  stone." 

"  What  if  the  blow  had  been  fatal !  He 
would  have  entered  the  presence  of  his  Judge 
with  profane  language  upon  his  lips.  I 
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hope  Allen  will  take  warning,  and  for  the 
future  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,  sir,  for  yesterday,  as 
I  passed,  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  Mr.  Eice  was  going  by —  Mr.  Rice  was 
not  at  the  raising — and  he  asked  Mr.  Allen, 
with  a  laugh,  if  he  didn't  want  some  more 
of  the  creature  ;  and  he  said  he  did." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid  he  is  destined 
to  a  drunkard's  grave.  You  have  given  me 
an  account  of  a  sad  fall ;  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  one  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
during  my  absence.  I  saw  a  young  man 
who  is  the  son  of  an  early  friend  of  mine, 
who  aided  me  to  start  in  business,  and  who 
was  in  all  respects  the  most  amiable  of 


men.' 


"  Was  he  glad  to  see  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  was.  His  father  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  him  in  childhood, 
and  hoped  to  make  him  an  ornament  of  so- 
ciety. Edward  was  regarded  as  a  very  pro- 
mising boy  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
very  polite  and  respectful  in  his  behaviour 
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toward  all  persons,  and  thus  won  their  es- 
teem. When  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
his  father  told  him  he  might  go  to  college 
or  become  a  merchant.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  was  sent  to  the  city  and  placed  in  the 
counting-house  of  an  eminent  merchant.  He 
soon  made  himself  popular  with  his  fellow- 
clerks,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers. In  due  time,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  in  the  concern,  and  was  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  extended  his  acquaintance,  and  formed 
habits  which  he  thought  were  justified  by  his 
increasing  gains. 

"  When  he  left  home,  his  father  earnestly 
enjoined  it  upon  him  to  abstain  wholly  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  all  games  of 
chance,  and  especially  from  cards.  The 
former  injunction  he  strictly  obeyed,  though 
his  singularity  was  the  occasion  of  some  re- 
marks. For  some  time  he  refused  all  invita- 
tions to  play  cards,  but  after  he  had  become 
introduced  to  the  society  of  ladies  with  whom 
cards  were  a  never -failing  source  of  amuse- 
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xnent,  lie  learned  the  game,  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  take  his  place  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  desired  to  move.  He  played  only 
for  amusement,  or  rather  for  the  amusement 
of  others;  for  he  did  not  feel  at  first  any 
considerable  interest  in  the  game.  Having 
become  somewhat  skilled  in  the  game,  he 
played  with  his  companions  in  his  own 
room ;  at  first,  for  mere  amusement,  and  then 
for  small  stakes.  Step  by  step  he  went  on, 
till  one  morning  he  awoke  with  the  dreadful 
consciousness  that  he  was  a  desperate  gam- 
bler, and  that  he  had  lost  a  large  amount  of 
funds  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  firm. 

"  The  money  must  be  had  that  day,  or  his 
reputation  was  gone.  He  forged  a  note  for 
the  amount,  and  by  that  means,  raised  the 
money.  The  note  was  taken  up  before  it 
became  due,  by  means  of  another  forgery,  and 
he  went  on  thus  for  more  than  a  year  before 
detection.  He  was  then  arrested.  He  first 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  office, 
and  failing  to  do  so  attempted  to  commit 
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suicide.     They  then  put  him  in   irons,   in 
which  condition  I  saw  him." 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  spoke  kindly  to  him  for  his 
father's  sake,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  do 
an}Tthing  for  him.  He  said  I  could  not,  and 
that  he  supposed  he  must  make  up  his  mine] 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  State's 
Prison.  That  was  a  fall,  my  son,  more  dread- 
ful than  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  building." 

"If  he  had  let  cards  alone,  he  would  not 
have  fallen." 

"  It  was  yielding  by  degrees  in  what  he 
regarded  as  a  small  matter,  that  he  was 
brought,  in  the  end,  to  so  unhappy  a  pass." 

"Are  there  not  a  great  many  persons  who 
think  there  is  no  harm  in  cards  ?" 

"Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
think  there  is  no  harm  in  a  moderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits ;  but  we  know  that  in  both 
cases  the  general  tendency  is  to  evil.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  taste  alcohol,  but 
if  one  never  tastes  it,  he  will  never  become 
a  drunkard.  I  do  not  say  that  is  wrong  to 
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play  a  game  of  cards  for  amusement,  but  if  a 
man  never  plays  cards  or  games  of  chance, 
he  will  never  become  a  gambler.  I  have 
known  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who 
began  with  cards  for  amusement  and  ended 
by  becoming  gamblers.  Edward's  father 
was  wise,  therefore,  when  he  directed  his  son 
to  abstain  wholly  from  that  amusement.  I 
hope  that  my  own  son  will  never  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  game.  There  are  many 
things  of  which  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
be  ignorant." 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG'S 
KEVENGE. 

THE  American  brig  Cecilia,  Capt.  Symmes, 
on  one  of  her  voyages,  had  on  board  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  Newfoundland  breed,  named 
Napoleon ;  and  his  magnificent  size  and  pro- 
portions, his  intelligent  head,  broad  white 
chest,  white  feet,  and  white  tipped  tail,  the 

rest  of  his  glossy  body  being  black,  made 
14 
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him  as  beautiful  as  his  peerless  namesake, 
who,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  proud  to 
possess  him. 

He  was  owned  by  a  seaman  named  Lan- 
caster, who  was,  naturally  enough,  extremely 
fond  of  him. 

Capt.  Symmes,  however,  was  not  partial 

to   animals  of  anv  kind,   and   had  an  un- 

i/ 

accountable  and  specific  repugnance  to 
dogs,  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  if  all  his  an- 
cestors had  died  of  hydrophobia,  and  he 
dreaded  to  be  bitten  like  his  unfortunate 
predecessors. 

This  dislike  he  one  day  developed  in  a 
most  shocking  manner,  for  as  Napoleon 
had  several  times  entered  his  room,  and  by 
wagging  his  great  banner  of  a  tail,  knocked 
paper  and  ink  off  his  desk,  on  the  next 
occasion,  the  captain  seized  a  knife  and  cut 
half  of  the  poor  animal's  tail  off. 

The  dog's  yell  brought  his  master  to  the 
spot,  and  seeing  the  calamity  and  the  au- 
thor of  it,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
felled  Capt.  Symmes  to  the  floor  with  a 
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sledge-hammer  blow,  which,  had  it  hit  the 
temple,  would  have  for  ever  prevented  the 
captain  from  cutting  off  any  more  dogs' 
tails. 

The  result  was  that  Lancaster  was  put 
into  irons,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  released.  Capt.  Symmes  partly  re- 
pented his  cruel  deed,  on  learning  that 
Napoleon  had  once  saved  the  owner's  life. 

The  white  shark,  as  all  my  nautical 
friends  are  well  aware,  is  one  of  the  very 
largest  of  sharks.  It  averages  over  twenty, 
and  I  have  seen  one  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fiercest  and  most  for- 
midable  of  all  sharks. 

One  morning,  as  the  captain  was  stand- 
ing on  the  bowsprit,  he  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  overboard,  the  Cecilia  then  running 
about  ten  knots. 

"  Man  overboard  !  Captain  Symmes  over- 
board !"  was  the  cry,  and  all  rushed  to  get 
out  the  boat  as  they  saw  the  swimmer 
striking  out  for  the  brig,  which  was  at  once 
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rounded  to ;  and  as  they  felt  especially  ap- 
prehensive on  account  of  the  white  sharks 
in  those  waters,  they  regarded  his  situation 
with  the  most  painful  solicitude. 

By  the  time  the  boat  touched  the  water, 
their  worst  fears  were  realized  ;  for  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  swimmer,  they  beheld 
advancing  upon  him  the  fish  most  dreaded 
in  those  waters ! 

"  Hurry  !  hurry  !  men  !  or  we  shall  be  too 
late!"  exclaimed  the  mate.  "What's  that  ?" 

The  plash  that  caused  this  inquiry  was 
occasioned  by  the  plunge  of  Napoleon  into 
the  sea,  the  noble  animal  having  been 
watching  the  cause  of  the  tumult  from  the 
bow  of  the  vessel.  He  had  noticed  the 
captain's  fall  and  the  shout,  and  for  a  few 
moments  had  vented  his  feelings  in  deep 
growls,  as  if  conscious  of  the  peril  of  his 
late  enemy,  and  gratified  at  it. 

His  growls,  however,  were  soon  changed 
into  those  whines  of  sympathy  which  so 
often  show  the  attachment  of  dog  to  man 
when  the  latter  is  in  danger.  At  last  he 
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plunged,  and  rapidly  making  his  way  to 
the  now  nearly  exhausted  captain,  who, 
aware  of  his  double  danger,  and  being  but 
a  passable  swimmer,  made  fainter  and 
fainter  strokes,  while  his  adversary  closed 

*  */ 

rapidly  upon  him. 

"  Pull,  boys,  for  dear  life !"  was  the  shout 
of  the  mate,  as  the  boat  now  followed  the 
dog,  whose  huge  limbs  propelled  him  gal- 
lantly to  the  scene  of  danger. 

Slowly  the  fatigued  swimmer  made  his 
way,  while  ever  and  anon  his  head  sank  in 
the  waves,  and  behind  him  the  back  of  the 
voracious  animal  told  what  fearful  progress 
he  was  making ;  while  Lancaster  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  stood  with  a  knife  in  his  upraised 
hand,  watching  alternately  the  captain  and 
his  pursuer,  and  the  faithful  animal  who 
had  saved  his  own  life.  "  What  a  noble 
swimmer!"  exclaimed  the  men  who  marked 
the  speed  of  the  splendid  animal.  "The 
shark  will  have  one  or  both,  if  we  don't  do 
our  best  ?" 

The  scene  was  one  of  short  duration.    Ere 
14* 
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the  boat  could  overtake  the  dog,  the  enor- 
mous shark  had  arrived  in  three  oars'  length 
of  the  captain,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on 
his  back,  preparatory  to  darting  on  the  sink- 
ing man,  and  receiving  him  in  his  vast  jaws, 
which  now  displayed  their  TOWS  of  long  tri- 
angular teeth. 

The  wild  shriek  of  the  captain  announced 
that  the  crisis  had  come.  But  now  Napoleon, 
as  if  inspired  with  increased  strength,  had 
also  arrived,  and  with  a  fearful  howl  leaped 
upon  the  gleaming  belly  of  the  shark,  and 
buried  his  teeth  in  the  monster's  flesh,  while 
the  boat  swiftly  neared  them. 

"Saved!  if  we're  half  as  smart  as  that  dog 
is !''  cried  the  mate,  as  all  saw  the  voracious 
monster  shudder  in  the  sea,  and  smarting 
with  pain,  turn  over  again,  the  dog  retain- 
ing his  hold,  and  becoming  submerged  in 
the  water. 

At  this  juncture  the  boat  arrived,  and 
Lancaster,  his  knife  in  his  teeth,  plunged  into 
the  water  where  the  captain  had  also  sunk 
from  view. 
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But  a  few  seconds  elapsed  ere  the  dog  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  soon  after,  Lancaster, 
with  the  insensible  form  of  the  captain. 

"  Pull  them  in,  and  give  me  an  oar,"  cried 
the  mate,  "for  that  fellow  is  prepared  for 
another  launch." 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  second 
onset  of  the  monster  was  foiled  by  the  mate's 
splashing  water  in  his  eyes,  as  he  came  again, 
and  but  a  few  seconds  too  late  to  snap  off 
the  captain's  legs,  while  his  body  was  drawn 
into  the  boat. 

Foiled  a  second  time,  the  shark  passed 
the  boat,  plunged,  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
but  left  a  track  of  blood  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  a  token  of  the  severity  of  his 
wounds  received  from  Napoleon. 

The  boat  was  now  pulling  toward  the 
brig,  and  not  many  hours  elapsed  before  the 
captain  was  on  deck  again,  feeble  from  his 
efforts,  but  able  to  appreciate  the  services  of 
our  canine  hero,  and  most  bitterly  to  lament 
his  own  cruel  act  which  mutilated  him  for- 
ever. 
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"I  would  give  my  right  arm,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  patted  the  Newfoundland  who 
stood  by  his  side,  "  if  I  could  repair  the  in- 
jury that  I  have  done  to  that  splendid  fellow. 
Lancaster,  you  are  now  fully  avenged,  and 
so  is  he,  and  a  most  Christian  vengeance  it 
is,  though  it  will  be  a  source  of  grief  to  me 
as  long  as  I  live." 


PETER  THE  PEASANT— A  TRIAL  OF 
INTEGRITY. 

PETER  was  the  son  of  an  honest  French 
peasant,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle. When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age} 
his  father  was  obliged  to  send  him  to  Paris, 
to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a  carpenter.  "  Po- 
verty," said  the  old  man,  "  imposes  upon  us 
painful  separations.  You  go  to  Paris  to  find 
work ;  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  temp- 
tations ;  but  remember  the  lesson  of  your  mo- 
ther, who  has  always  shown  you  an  example 
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of  virtue ;  that  though  you  are  parted  from 
your  earthly  parents,  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  I  have  lived  sixty  years  in  our  vil- 
lage, and  no  one  could  ever  blame  me  for 
a  dishonest  or  dishonourable  action.  Peter, 
my  son,  you  must  not  shame  your  parent- 
age !  Adieu !" 

And  so  saying  the  old  man  took  a  hasty 
embrace,  and  Peter,  with  a  rather  heavy 
heart,  set  out  on  his  route  to  Paris.  He 
turned  more  than  once  to  take  a  farewell  look 
at  his  native  village ;  and  when  the  church 
spire  only  was  visible,  he  took  off  his  hat> 
and  reverently  bending  his  knee  as  he  looked 
toward  the  spot  where  he  had  been  taught 
to  worship  the  Saviour,  he  besought  him  to 
give  him  strength  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

At  length  Peter  arrived  at  Paris;  the 
journey  had  nearly  exhausted  his  stock  of 
money  ;  but  he  carried  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  master  carpenter,  who  im- 
mediately employed  him.  He  was  young 
but  he  was  willing,  and  he  soon  gained  what 
enabled  him  to  send  presents  to  his  parents, 
and  to  his  little  sister  Marie. 
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But  God  saw  it  good  to  try  Peter  with, 
adversity.  His  master  was  ruined  by  some 
unforeseen  misfortunes,  and  all  his  workmen 
were  dismissed.  Poor  Peter  ! — He  could 
send  no  more  presents  to  his  cottage  home  ; 
and  that  was  the  first  thought  that  grieved 
him. 

Confidence  in  God,  however,  was  un- 
bounded, and  God  rewarded  his  confidence 
by  putting  it  to  a  hard  proof;  his  faith  was 
to  be  strengthened  and  purified  in  the 
school  of  misfortune.  One  day  that  he  had 
traversed  the  streets  of  Paris,  seeking  in 
vain  for  work,  he  became  very  faint  as  he 
crossed  the  Tuilleries,  and  had  just  time  to 
throw  himself  on  a  chair,  or  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  earth.  The  woman  who  kept 
the  chairs  did  not  perceive  him  ;  he  might 
have  gone  away  without  paying,  and  he  was 
very  poor  ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  the 
woman  lack  vigilance,  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  lack  probity ;  God  sees  me,  that  is 
enough."  And  he  called  the  woman  and 
gave  her  two  sous.  As  he  pursued  his  way, 
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he  was  overtaken  by  an  omnibus,  when  sud- 
denly a  wheel  gave  way,  and  down  it  came 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  A  man  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment  was  thrown  down 
and  severely  hurt.  Peter  raised  him  up  and 
assisted  him  into  a  cabriolet  which  stood 
near. 

Scarcely  had  he  driven  off  when  Peter 
observed  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  ground, 
arid  picking  it  up,  found  an  order  for  five 
hundred  francs. 

"  How  can  I  return  this  to  the  owner  ?" 
was  the  first  thought  that  passed  through 
his  mind. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  that  dreamy 
look?"  asked  the  voice  of  James,  one  of  his 
late  fellow  workmen,  who  lodged  in  the  same 
house  with  him. 

Peter  had  always  been  reserved  with  this 
man,  for  he  knew  little  of  him  ;  and  his 
father  had  warned  him  not  to  make  acquaint- 
ance too  hastily.  "  No  work  to  be  found 
yet,  eh  ?"  continued  James. 

"  You  know  Paris,"  said  Peter ;  "  could  you 
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tell  me  how  I  can  discover  the  owner  of 
something  I  have  found?" 

"What!"  said  Jarnes,  "would  you  look 
for  the  owner  of  what  fortune  has  thrown  in 
your  way  ?  Is  it  a  ring  or  a  watch  ?  Do 
you  fear  discovery  ?" 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "but  I  fear  God,  and 
must  restore  what  does  not  belong  to  me." 

"  What  have  you  found  ?"  said  James. 

"  A  bill,  for  five  hundred  francs,"  replied 
Peter. 

"Good,"  said  James,  "some  gambler  has 
lost  it  as  he  came  out  of  the  gambling  house, 
or  some  rich  merchant  has  dropped  it  out 
of  his  pocket-book;  you  would  be  a  great 
fool  not  to  keep  it." 

"It  is  not  mine,"  said  Peter. 

"  At  any  rate  you  are  entitled  to  a  hand 
some  reward  for  finding  it." 

Peter  went  straight  to  the  bank,  but  it  was 
shut  for  the  day ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings,  he  found  James  had  told  his 
landlord  that  he  had  met  with  some  good 
fortune;  and  the  man  immediately  attacked 
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him  and  insisted  on  being  paid  for  the  last 
month's  lodging.  Poor  Peter!  He  had 
nothing  but  the  five  hundred  francs !  The 
suggestion  of  James  came  to  his  mind :  "  It 
is  doubtless  the  money  of  some  rich  man  who 
will  never  miss  it."  Alas  !  Poor  Peter ! 

Meanwhile  M.  Bonard,  who  had  lost  the 
order,  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  distress. 
When  he  was  thrown  down  by  the  omnibus, 
he  had  the  billet  in  his  hand ;  but  the  pain 
he  suffered  from  the  fall  made  him  forget 
everything,  and  it  was  not  until  he  got  out 
of  the  cabriolet  that  he  missed  the  money. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  shop,  the  rent  of  which 
was  due  next  day,  and  having  lately  experi- 
enced heavy  losses,  he  had  no  more  money 
to  pay,  for  he  had  drawn  from  the  bank  his 
last  five  hundred  francs.  With  what  sorrow 
did  he  look  at  his  wife  and  children !  He 
durst  not  tell  them  his  loss ;  but  they  soon 
saw  that  something  untoward  had  occurred, 
and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
truth.  "Some  honest  person  may  yet  find 

it,"  he  said. 
15 
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"  The  will  of  God  be  done !"  replied  his 
wife.  "You  have  been  saved  from  an  ac- 
cident which  might  have  cost  your  life,  and 
every  other  evil  seems  light  in  comparison." 

The  next  day,  toward  twelve  o'clock,  a 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Ah !" 
said  M.  Bonard,  "  it  is  our  landlord,  I  fear, 
and  there  is  no  money  to  give  him." 

His  wife  with  trembling  hand  opened  the 
door  ;  for  a  moment  her  confidence  in  God 
had  failed  her.  It  was  not  the  landlord  ;  it  was 
a  friend  who  had  been  sent  as  a  forlorn  hope 
to  the  bank,  and  who  had  there  found  Peter, 
who  now  accompanied  him,  and  presented 
the  five  hundred  francs  to  the  delighted  and 
grateful  family. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,"  said  Peter, 
"  that  I  had  some  temptation  to  retain  the 
money,  and  I  do  not  deserve  the  applauses 
you  bestow  on  my  honesty." 

"  You  do  deserve  them,"  said  Madame 
Bonard,  "  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  a  temp- 
tation overcome. 

"Thank  God  I   did   overcome  it,"   said 
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Peter.  "  I  should  have  fallen  had  I  not  remem 
bered,  '  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'  and  all 
the  lessons  of  our  good  minister  came  back 
to  my  mind  so  forcibly,  that  the  temptation 
vanished." 

"  Your  honesty  has  been  tried,"  said  the 
friend  of  Bonard,  "and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  you  to  be  porter  in  the 
bank  where  you  but  now  returned  the  billet. 
The  situation  is  a  lucrative  one,  and  if  you 
continue  to  behave  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  your  advancement  is  certain.  '  Do 
what  is  good  and  thy  reward  will  not  lin- 
ger.' " 


A  PENNY. 

THIRTY  years  ago  there  was  seen  to  enter 
the  city  of  London,  a  lad  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark 
smock-frock,  that  hid  all  his  under  apparel, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  for 
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a  person  evidently  taller  than  the  wearer. 
His  boots  were  covered  with  dust  from  the 
high  road.  He  had  an  old  hat  with  a  black 
band,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
covering  of  his  head.  A  small  bundle,  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  a  stick  and  thrown  over 

4 

his  shoulder,  was  the  whole  of  his  equip- 
ment. As  he  approached  the  Mansion 
House,  he  paused  to  look  at  the  building,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  steps  at  one  of  the 
doors,  he  was  about  to  rest  himself;  but  the 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  half-a-dozen 
persons  before  he  had  time  to  finish  untying 
his  bundle,  made  him  leave  that  spot  for  the 
open  space,  where  the  doors  were  in  part 
closed. 

Having  taken  from  the  bundle  a  large 
quantity  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  he 
seemed  to  eat  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  he 
amused  himself  with  all  the  eager  curiosity 
of  one  unaccustomed  to  see  similar  sights. 

The  appearance  of  the  youth  soon  at- 
tracted my  curiosity,  and  gently  opening  the 
door,  I  stood  behind  him  without  his  being 
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in  the  least  conscious  of  my  presence.  He 
now  began  rummaging  his  pockets,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  brought  out  a  roll  of 
paper,  which  he  opened.  After  satisfying 
himself  that  a  large  copper  coin  was  safe,  he 
carefully  put  it  back  again,  saying  to  him- 
self, in  a  low  tone,  "  Mother,  I  will  re- 
member your  last  words,  '  a  penny  saved  is 
two-pence  earned.'  It  shall  go  hard  with  me 
before  I  part  with  you,  my  old  friend." 

Pleased  with  this  remark,  I  gently  touched 
the  lad  on  the  shoulder.  He  started,  and 
was  about  to  move  away,  when  I  said — 

"  My  good  lad,  you  seem  tired,  and  like- 
wise a  stranger  in  the  city." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  hat.  He  was  again  about  to  move 
forward. 

"  You  need  not  hurry  away,  my  boy,"  I 
observed.  "  Indeed,  if  you  are  a  stranger, 
and  willing  to  work,  I  can  perhaps  help  you 
to  get  what  you  require." 

The  boy  stood  mute  with  astonishment, 
and  colouring  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show 
15* 
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all  the  freckles  of  a  sunburnt  face,  stam- 
mered out — 

"Yes,  sir. 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  I  added,  with  all  the 
kindness  of  manner  I  could  assume,  "  whether 
you  are  anxious  to  find  work,  for  I  want  a 
boy  to  assist  my  coachman." 

The  poor  lad  twisted  and  twirled  his  bun- 
die  about,  and  after  placing  his  hand  to  his 
head,  managed  to  utter  an  awkward  answer, 
and  said  he  would  be  very  thankful. 

I  mentioned  not  a  word  about  what  I  had 
overheard  with  regard  to  the  penny,  but  in- 
viting him  into  the  house,  I  sent  for  the 
coachman,  to  whose  care  I  entrusted  the  new 
comer. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  after  this 
meeting  and  conversation  had  occurred, 
when  I  resolved  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
the  coachman,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
lad. 

"  A  better  boy  never  came  into  the  house, 
sir ;  and  as  for  wasting  anything,  bless  me} 
sir,  I  know  not  where  he  has  been  brought 
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up,  but  I  really  believe  he  would  consider  it 
a  sin  if  he  did  not  give  the  crumbs  of  bread 
to  the  birds  every  morning." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account,"  I 
replied. 

"  And  as  for  his  good  nature,  sir,  there  is 
not  a  servant  among  us  that  doesn't  speak 
well  of  Joseph.  He  reads  to  us  while  we 
sup,  and  he  writes  all  our  letters  for  us. 
Oh,  sir,  he  has  got  more  learning  than 
all  of  us  put  together ;  and  what's  more,  he 
doesn't  mi  ad  work,  and  never  talks  about 
our  secrets  after  he  writes  our  letters." 

Determined  to  see  Joseph  myself,  I  re- 
quested the  coachman  to  send  him  to  the 
parlour. 

"I  understand,  Joseph,  that  you  can  read 
and  write." 

"Yes,  sir,  thanks  to  my  poor  dead  mo- 
ther." 

"  You  have  lately  lost  your  mother,  then  ?" 

"A  month  that  very  day  when  you  were 
kind  enough  to  take  me  into  your  house,  an 
unprotected  orphan,"  answered  Joseph. 
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"  Where  did  you  go  to  school  ?" 

"  Sir,  my  mother  had  been  a  widow  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  village  school-master,  and  having  to 
maintain  me  and  herself,  with  her  needle, 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  her  leisure  mo- 
ments to  teach  me  not  only  how  to  read  and 
write,  but  to  cast  up  accounts." 

"  And  did  she  give  you  that  rJenny  which 
I  saw  you  unroll  so  carefully  at  the  door  ?" 

Joseph  stood  amazed,  but  at  length  replied 
with  great  emotion,  while  a  tear  stood  in  his 
eye— 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  the  very  last  penny  she 
gave  me." 

"Well,  Joseph,  so  satisfied  am  I  with 
your  conduct  that  not  only  do  I  pay  to  you 
a  month's  wages  willingly  for  the  time  you 
have  been  here,  but  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  collecting  clerk  to  our 
firm,  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  a  very  old  and  faithful  assistant." 

Joseph  thanked  me  in  the  most  unassum- 
ing manner,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  care 
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of  his  money,  since  I  had  promised  to  pro- 
vide him  with  suitable  clothing  for  his  new 
occupation. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  relate  how,  step 
by  step,  this  poor  country  lad  proceeded  to 
win  the  confidence  of  myself  and  partner. 
The  accounts  were  always  correct  to  a  pen- 
ny ;  and  whenever  his  salary  became  due, 
he  drew  out  of  my  hands  no  more  than  he 
absolutely  needed  even  to  a  penny.  At 
length  he  had  saved  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  our  custom- 
ers, who  carried  on  a  successful  business, 
wanted  an  active  partner.  This  person  was 
of  eccentric  habits,  and  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Scrupulously  just,  he 
looked  on  every  penny,  and  invariably  dis- 
charged his  workmen,  if  they  were  not 
equally  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with 
him. 

Aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  temper,  there 
was  no  person  I  could  recommend  but 
Joseph,  and  after  overcoming  the  repug- 
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nance  of  my  partner,  who  was  unwilling 
to  be  deprived  of  so  valuable  an  assistant, 
Joseph  was  duly  received  into  the  firm  of 
Richard  Fairbrother  &  Co.  Prosperity  at- 
tended Joseph  in  his  new  undertaking,  and 
never  suffering  a  penny  difference  to  appear 
in  his  transactions,  he  so  completely  won  the 
confidence  of  his  senior  partner,  that  he 
left  him  the  whole  of  his  business,  as  he 
expressed  in  his  will,  "even  to  the  very  last 
penny." 


THE  LITTLE  FACTORY  BOY. 

the  town  of  M there  are  many 

large  cotton  factories ;  and  not  only  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  employed  in 
them,  but  a  great  number  of  children,  who 
work  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  that  they 
feel  but  little  inclined  for  learning  to  read 
in  the  evening.  What  a  blessing  for  them 
is  a  Sabbath-school,  and  how  grateful  should 
they  be  to  the  kind  people  who  teach  them  ! 
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A  little  boy,  whom  I  will  call  James, 
worked  in  a  factory,  and  on  the  Sabbath 
went  to  a  Sabbath-school.  He  was  so  at- 
tentive and  so  diligent,  that  he  rose  to  what 
was  called  the  New  Testament  class,  the 
teacher  of  which  was  a  pious  man.  Now, 
there  was  a  rule  in  that  school  that  the 
teachers  should,  at  least  once  a  month, 
speak  to  the  scholars  separately ;  and  by 
this  means  a  teacher  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  every  one  in  his  class,  and  knew  how  to 
give  suitable  advice,  encouragement,  or 
reproof.  Many  children  have  had  cause  to 
thank  God  for  this  rule,  and  among  them 
James . 

One  Sabbath,  when  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  was  called  up,  as  usual,  to  his 
teacher,  who,  observing  that  the  poor  little 
fellow  looked  very  sad,  kindly  said,  "  Well, 
James,  how  have  you  been  getting  on  ?" 

He  hung  down  his  head  and  made  no 
answer. 

Have  you   prayed  during  the  week?" 
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inquired  the  teacher.  "  You  know,  James, 
that  I  told  you  what  to  do.  Did  you  pray 
the  last  week  in  the  factory,  as  I  advised 
you?" 

"  Yes.  sir,"  said  James. 

"  Well,  how  is  it,  James,  that  you  are  so 
cast  down  to-day?  Did  you  pray  at 
home  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  up  stairs  one  day  at 
noon,  as  you  told  me  to  do,  and  prayed  to 
God.  And  while  I  was  praying,  my  father 
came  up  stairs;  and,  hearing  me  praying, 
he  came  into  the  room  and  beat  me  very 
hard,  and  dragged  me  down  stairs  by  the 
hair  of  my  head,  and  threw  me  into  the 
street,  and  cursed  and  swore  very  much, 
and  said  that  he  would  have  no  praying 
there." 

Perhaps,  my  dear  readers,  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  before  that  James's  father 
was  one  of  those  fools  who  say  there  is  no 
God.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart? 
There  is  no  God,"  Ps.  xiv.  1.  He  was  a 
drunkard ;  and  he  wished  exceedingly  that 
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there  was  no  God  to   punish   him  for   his 
wickedness. 

In  reply  to  the  little  boy's  sad  account, 
the  teacher  said,  "  Well,  James,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you.  I  suppose  you  have  not 
prayed  any  more  since  ?" 

';  Only  once  since,  at  the  factory,"  an- 
swered James. 

"  You  must  continue  to  pray  to  God," 
said  the  teacher,  "  and  ask  him  to  give  you 
anew  heart,  and  implant  a  right  spirit  within 
you ;  and  God  will  hear  your  prayer  and 
bless  you,  for  he  has  said,  '  Suffer  little  child- 
ren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.' 
Now,  James,  as  your  father  will  not  serve 
God,  nor  let  you  serve  him,  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  You  must  take  every  oppor- 
tunity, when  your  father  is  out,  to  pray ; 
but  when  you  do  so,  always  pray  that  God 
would  bless  your  father,  and  change  his 
heart.  And  pray  to  God  to  forgive  your 
father,  as  you  have  forgiven  him.  I  hope 
you  have  forgiven  him,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  James. 
16 
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"  That  is  right,"  said  the  teacher ;  "  for, 
except  we  forgive,  we  cannot  expect  God  to 
forgive  our  sins." 

Of  course,  the  young  scholar  well  under- 
stood that  all  prayer  must  be  offered  up  in 
the  name  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ ;  it  is  for  his  sake  that  prayer  is  an- 
swered. To  poor  James  the  wicked  conduct 
of  his  father  was  a  trial ;  but  in  his  absence, 
he  used  to  follow  the  good  teacher's  advice, 
and  to  go  up  stairs  to  pour  out  his  soul  in 
prayer  to  God. 

Some  time  after  the  severe  beating,  I  do 
not  know  how  long,  the  little  boy  came 
home  from  the  factory,  as  usual,  at  the  dinner 
hour;  and,  not  finding  his  father  there,  re- 
tired immediately  to  the  room  in  which  he 
slept,  and  kneeling  down,  began  to  pray 
aloud.  The  man  returned  unexpectedly,  and 
going  up  stairs  for  something  he  wanted, 
thought  he  heard  talking;  and  so  he  listened. 
It  was  his  son  at  prayer.  He  stood  awhile 
listening,  and  heard  James  earnestly  im- 
ploring God  to  have  mercy  upon  his  father, 
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"0  Lord!"  said  the  child,  with  fervour,  "for- 
give my  wicked  father,  as  I  have  forgiven 
him!"  This  was  too  much  for  the  father. 
His  heart  was  touched,  God  had  touched  it. 
He  rushed  into  the  room — not  as  before,  to 
beat  poor  James — not  to  drag  him  down 
stairs  by  the  hair — Oh,  no ;  he  took  the  as- 
tonished boy  in  his  arms,  carried  him  down, 
and  placing  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
desired  his  wife  and  all  his  children  to  kneel 
down,  and  then  requested  the  boy  to  pray 
for  them. 

From  this  happy  day  James  always  prayed 
in  the  family.  His  father  not  only  believed 
in  God,  and  regularly  attended  public  wor- 
ship, but  deeply  repented  of  his  sins.  God 
forgave  him  for  Christ's  sake,  and  changed 
his  heart,  filling  it  with  love  for  his  Saviour. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  this 
family;  but  I  only  know  that  the  father  felt 
it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  return  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  he 
owed  to  the  instruction  which  had  been  given 
to  his  son.  No  doubt  James's  prayers  and 
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good  example  "had  been  a  blessing  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  perhaps  to  their 
mother;  for,  when  speaking  to  the  superin- 
tendent, the  father  said,  "I  am  come  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefit  I  and  my  family  have 
received  through  my  son's  coming  to  this 
school." 

How  grateful  and  happy  must  James's 
teacher  have  been!  I  highly  respect  Sab- 
bath-school teachers.  Oh,  may  this  article 
encourage  them  to  speak  faithfully  to  the 
dear  children  God  has  committed  to  their 
care!  May  they  pray  much  for  heavenly 
wisdom !  May  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  them  and 
their  scholars  into  the  way  of  all  truth,  and 
give  them  a  joyful  meeting  where  they  shall 
part  no  more! 


"THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL." 

ONE  bright  summer  morning,   two  little 
bovs  stood  talking  together  in  Mr.  Hart's 
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store.  "  But  it  is  only  a  ball  of  twine,"  said 
one  ;  "just  the  very  thing  for  a  top.  Mr. 
Hart  will  never  miss  it,  and  if  he  does,  he 
won't  think  we  took  it." 

"  Maybe  not,  Tom,"  Edward  Graham  an- 
swered ;  "  still,  it  is  stealing,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  would  not  even 
take  a  pin  which  did  not  belong  to  me." 

Tom  Allen  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  How 
queer  you  are,  Ned  !  I  can't  see  the  harm  in 
such  things." 

"  God  has  said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and 
I  am  sure  that  means  we  must  not  take  any- 
thing which  is  our  neighbour's,  no  matter 
how  little  it  is.  I  would  rather  go  without 
a  string  for  my  top  than  steal  one  for  it ;  in- 
deed I  would,  Tom." 

Just  here  one  of  the  store-men  handed  the 
little  boys  their  parcels,  and  they  went  out 
together,  Tom  Allen  slipping  into  his 
pocket  the  little  ball  of  twine  he  had  spied 
on  the  counter,  but  Edward  did  not  see  him. 

A  few  weeks  after,  Mr.  Hart  sent  word  to 

Edward  Graham  to  call  at  the  store,  as  he 
16  * 
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wished  to  speak  with  him.  "  I  do  wonder 
what  Mr.  Hart  can  want  with  me ;  I  can't 
begin  to  guess,  can  you,  mother  ?"  No, 
Mrs.  Graham  could  not ;  she  hoped  it  might 
be  for  some  good ;  and  she  smoothed  Ed- 
ward's hair,  and  tied  a  new  black  ribbon  un- 
der his  collar,  and  sent  him  away,  for  it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  Mr.  Hart  had 
set.  When  one  of  the  clerks  opened  the 
door  of  Mr.  Hart's  private  counting-room, 
and  told  Edward  to  walk  in,  he  felt  a  little 
shy.  Mr.  Hart  was  sitting  there,  and  a 
gentleman  with  him,  a  stranger.  He  had  a 
pleasant  face  and  kind  smile.  Edward  liked 
him,  just  at  once.  "  This  is  Edward  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Grove,"  said  Mr.  Hart.  "Now, 
Edward,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  sent  for  you. 
My  friend,  here,  came  to  town  to-day  to  find 
a  boy  to  stand  in  his  store.  He  told  me,  be- 
yond all  others,  he  wanted  an  honest  boy  :  at 
once  I  thought  of  you  ;  do  you  know  why  ?" 
Edward  looked  bashfully  down  upon  the 
floor  ;  he  could  not  guess  the  reason  he  had 
been  sent  for ;  there  were  other  boys  in  town 
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Mr.  Hart  knew  better  than  himself,  and  he 
murmured,  "  No,  sir."  "  My  dear  little  fel- 
low, I  will  tell  you,  then.  I  was  in  the 
store  several  days  ago,  when  you  and  an- 
other boy  had  a  conversation  about  a  ball 
of  twine  which  chanced  to  be  on  the  counter. 
I  heard  all  that  passed  between  you,  though 
neither  of  you  saw  me.  I  did  not  forget  it, 
Edward,  as  you  may  know  when  I  told  Mr. 
Grove,  if  he  wanted  an  honest  boy,  to  try 
and  get  you." 

"  And  straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,"  said  Mr.  Grove,  corning  forward 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Now,  my  boy,  when 
Mr.  Hart  told  me  this  little  matter  of  the  ball 
of  twine,  I  felt  sure,  with  him,  you  would 
just  suit  me.  You  know  where  Mayfield  is  ; 
only  five  miles  from  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  been  there  a  good  many 
times." 

"  Well,  I  live  there  ;  and  if  you  agree  to 
go  with  me,  I  will  have  matters  so  fixed  that 
you  can  come  home  to  see  your  mother  every 
few  weeks.  I  will  pay  you  by  the  month, 
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and  your  boarding  shall  not  cost  you  any- 
thing ;  you  will  live  with  me.  What  do 
you  say  ?" 

The  boy  looked  up ;  his  face  was  bright 
with  smiles,  and  yet  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
"  Oh  !  sir,  you  are  very,  very  kind,  and  I 
should  love  to  be  in  your  store,  but  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  till  I  know  what  mother 
will  say." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Grove,  kindly  : 
c<  I  like  to  see  a  boy  think  of  his  mother ; 
and  I  will  just  get  my  hat,  and  walk  down 
with  you  to  know  your  mother's  mind.  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  good  woman." 

"  Indeed  she  is,  sir,"  spoke  Edward  blush- 
ing ;  "  and  when,  just  now,  you  praised  me 
for  being  so  honest,  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  mother  taught  me  that ;  she  told  me  how 
wicked  it  was  to  take  anything  that  did  not 
belong  to  me,  for  God  had  said  '  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,'  and  if  I  broke  his  commands  he 
would  be  angry  with  me." 

"  Honest,  from  principle,"  said  Mr.  Grove, 
glancing  at  his  friend  ;  "  so  much  the  better ; 
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and  now,  Edward,  I  will  go  with  you  to 
your  mother's,  and  see  what  she  thinks  about 
parting  with  you." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  a  poor  widow,  who 
worked  hard  to  support  herself  and  three 
little  children  ;  so  you  may  know  when  Mr. 
Grove  offered  so  good  a  situation  for  Edward, 
she  thankfully  agreed  to  let  him  go ;  but  she 
parted  from  her  boy  with  many  tears  ;  even 
the  prospect  of  seeing  him  every  few  weeks, 
could  not  comfort  her  heart. 

Edward  Graham  was  very  happy  with  Mr. 
Grove.  Each  year,  as  it  went  by,  found  him 
increasing  in  favour  with  his  employer.  He 
became  first  clerk  in  the  store,  and  not  long 
after,  Mr.  Grove  took  him  into  partnership. 

"  I  want  an  honest  man,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
know  Edward  Graham  to  be  such.  When 
a  boy,  he  would  not  even  take  a  ball  of 
twine,  which  was  not  his  own  ;  and  his  hon- 
esty has  grown  with  his  years  ;  it  is  the 
safest  kind  ;  it  has  been  tried  in  trifles" 

Yes;  Mr.  Grove  was  right.  That  honesty 
which  extends  to  little  things,  is  truly  safe ; 
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it  can  be  trusted  through  life.  The  child 
who  steals  sugar  plums  and  cents,  will,  in 
years  of  manhood,  unless  checked  by  God's 
grace,  stretch  forth  his  hands  to  take  his 
neighbour's  gold.  Little  children,  even  now, 
write  God's  command  upon  your  hearts : 
u  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  practise  it  in  your 
lives,  and  then,  in  after  years,  you  will  be 
loved,  trusted,  and  respected  by  your  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  what  is  far  better,  have  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  your  heavenly  Father. 


COUKAGE  AND  COWAEDICE. 

JOHX  ALLDAY  and  Joseph  Freeth  had  a 
quarrel  when  they  were  at  school  together, 
and  some  of  their  more  wicked  playmates 
tried  hard  to  get  up  a  battle  between  them. 
Allday  was  ready  enough  to  pull  off  his 
jacket,  and  to  set  to  at  once ;  but  Freeth 
would  not  fight. 

Somehow  or  other  their  teacher  heard  of 
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the  affair,  so  he  took  Allday  to  task.  "  Tell 
me,  John,"  said  he,  "  why  you  want  to  fight 
with  Freeth." 

"  Because,  sir,"  replied  Allday,  "  the  boys 
will  call  me  a  coward  if  I  refuse." 

"Oh!  oh  !"  said  the  teacher,  "and  so  you 

«/ 

had  rather  do  wrong  than  be  called  a 
coward  ;  John,  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

The  teacher  next  questioned  Freeth.  "  Jo- 
seph," said  he,  "  what  reason  have  you  for 
not  fighting  with  Allday  ?" 

"  I  have  many  reasons,  sir,"  replied  Jo- 
seph. 

"  Then  let  me  have  them  all,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  that  I  may  judge  what  they  are 
worth." 

"In  the  first  place,  sir,"  said  Freeth,  "if 
I  were  to  fight  Allday,  I  should  hurt  him — 
I  know  I  should,  and  I  do  riot  want  to 
hurt  him." 

"  Yery  good,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  In  the  next  place,  sir,  if  I  did  not  hurt 
him,  he  would  be  sure  to  hurt  me." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  teacher. 
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"  And  then,  air,  I  had  rather  be  called  a 
coward,  than  do  that  which  I  know  to  be 


wrong.'1 


"  Very  good  again,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  And  lastly,  sir,  to  fight  with  one  another 
is  not  only  against  the  rules  of  the  school, 
but  also  against  the  commands  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  has  told  us  to  love  and  forgive/ 
one  another.  The  text  last  Sabbath  morn- 
ing was,  '  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice  ;  and  be 
kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  you.'  Eph.  iv.  31,  32." 

The  teacher  commended  Joseph  Freeth 
for  the  prudent  answer  he  had  given,  and 
hoped  he  would  be  able  always  to  act  up  to 
his  principles.  "In  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
"you  have  shown  more  true  courage  in 
declining  to  fight,  than  you  would  have 
done  in  fighting  with  Allday,  even  had  you 
won  the  victory." 

About  a  week  after   the   quarrel  which 
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had  taken  place,  the  cottage  of  poor  old 
Margery  Jenkins,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
took  fire.  Margery  made  her  escape,  and 
her  daughter  was  absent  from  home,  but  an 
infant  grand-daughter  was  sleeping  in  a 
little  cot  upstairs,  while  the  flames  were 
rising  to  the  stairs.  At  this  time  there 
were  present  several  of  the  school-boys,  and 
one  of  them  boldly  dashed  through  the  fire 
and  smoke,  made  his  way  up  the  narrow 
stair-case,  dropped  the  child  through  the 
window  into  the  arms  of  a  man  who  stood 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  then  made  his  own 
escape  to  the  ground. 

But  who  was  the  boy  who  thus  showed 
his  braverv,  and  saved  the  life  of  a  child? 

V        • 

Was  it  the  brave  Allday,  who  was  so  for- 
ward to  fight  ?  No,  it  was  Joseph  Freeth — 
he  who  by  many  had  been  called  a  coward. 
This  kind  and  daring  act  of  his  raised  him 
in  the  minds  of  all,  and  no  one  any  longer 
called  his  courage  in  question. 

The  following  day,  some  of  the  school- 
boys went  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  Allday 
17 
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and  Freeth  were  among  them.  Allday,  wlio 
could  not  swim,  soon  got  out  of  his  depth, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  been  drowned, 
had  not  Freeth,  who  was  a  good  swimmer} 
plunged  headlong  from  the  bank  to  his 
rescue.  Seizing  hold  of  the  arm  of  his 
drowning  companion,  he  dragged  him  to 
land. 

If  the  affair  of  the  fire  had  shown  the 
calm  courage  of  Joseph  Freeth,  this  of  the 
water  went  still  further  to  convince  the 
minds  of  his  playmates. 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Freeth  to  the 
school-room,  all  the  boys  received  him  with 
upraised  hands.  "Let  the  conduct  of  Jo- 
seph Freeth,"  said  the  teacher,  when  a 
short  time  after  speaking  to  the  boys,  "be 
an  example  to  you,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  idle  boasting 
and  true  courage.  Joseph  Freeth  has  proved 
himself  worthy,  by  going  through  fire  and 
through  water  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Remember  that  he  who  dares  do  what  is 
right,  though  it  draws  down  upon  him  an 
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ill  name,  is  truly  courageous  ;  while  he  who 
is  afraid  to  pursue  an  upright  course,  lest 
those  around  should  mock  him,  must  be  in 
his  heart  a  coward." 


A  CHAPTER  ON  BOYS. 

"  How  the  race  of  boys  has  changed 
since  I  was  one  of  them !"  was  the  invol- 
untary exclamation  of  an  old  gentleman, 
as  he  sat  resting  his'  hands  upon  a  silver- 
headed  cane  before  him.  His  own  silvery 
head  bore  witness  of  the  many  years  that 
had  passed  over  it,  but  his  keen  black  eyes 
gave  no  symptom  that  time  had  diminished 
the  strength  of  mind  or  clear-sighted  judg- 
ment that  had  always  distinguished  him. 

"  What  makes  the  difference,  uncle?"  was 
the  quick  rejoinder  of  a  young  mother  who 
sat  near  him  plying  her  busy  needle. 

Like  all  young  mothers,  she  was  par- 
ticularly sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
children,  and  quite  reluctant  to  admit  any 
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comparison  to  their  disadvantage.  She 
would  fain  regard  hers  as  model  boys,  a 
great  improvement  upon  past  generations, 
and  yet  she  honoured  the  opinions  of  her 
guest,  and  wished  to  have  his  approbation. 
A  few  moments  since,  and  her  three  boys 
had  made  their  presence  sensibly  felt  in 
that  now  quiet  room.  Had  you  looked  in 
then,  you  would  have  seen  the  eldest,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  with  his  hands  upon  his  mothers 
shoulder,  reading  from  an  open  letter  she 
held  before  her,  whife  he  made  his  com- 
ments in  no  gentle  tone ;  the  second  son,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  snapping  the  long 
lash  of  a  whip,  to  the  very  imminent 
danger  of  sundry  vases  and  mantel  orna- 
ments ;  while  the  youngest  of  the  three 
stood  at  the  half-open  door  beating  a  loud 
tattoo,  occasionally  interrupting  himself  to 
say,  "Boys,  do  come,  I  tell  you  the  governor 
is  waiting  for  us;  [a  respectful  term  ap- 
plied to  his  father  ;]  he  says  we  must  be 
there  soon,  or  we  shall  have  to  walk  instead 
of  riding." 
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These  discordant  sounds  had  not  been 
quite  unheeded,  even  by  the  fond  mother.' 
More  than  once  she  had  put  down  her  letter 
and  said,  "  Don't,  Georgy,  don't  snap  that 
whip;  go,  Charles,  don't  you  hear  your 
father  is  waiting  for  you?"  but  until  they 
were  quite  ready,  the  youngsters  did  not 
move. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Elliot  sighed  when 
he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  was  young, 
when  children  loved  none  the  less,  but  re- 
vered and  honoured  their  parents  more ;  at 
least  such  was  his  experience. 

"  Well,  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  if  you  really 
want  to  know  the  difference  between  boys 
now  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  I  was  one  of  a  large  family,  six  of  whom 
were  boys,  and  a  happier  brotherhood  sel- 
dom lived  beneath  the  parental  roof. 

"  My  father,  I  remember  him  well,  as  he 
looked  to  me  in  my  childhood,  and  for  the 
many  years  that  followed,  tall  and  stately, 
with  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner  that  com- 
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manded  respect,  while  it  never  overawed  us. 
'  And  my  mother,  blessings  on  her  gentle  eye 
and  tender  heart !  was  regarded  by  her  hus- 
band and  every  one  of  her  children  as  some- 
thing more  angelic  than  human. 

"  When  she  entered  the  room,  no  matter 
whether  at  study  or  play,  we  arose  to  wait 
upon  her,  to  place  a  chair  for  her,  anticipa- 
ting her  wishes,  while  the  angry  tone  or  the 
loud  voice  of  mirth  was  hushed  in  her 
presence.  We  vied  with  each  other  to  be 
the  first  to  obey,  only  too  proud  and  happy 
to  receive  her  commendation  in  return. 

"  But  with  all  the  love  and  affection  which 
she  freely  poured  out  from  her  full  heart, 
there  was  never  any  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  present  day,  that  so  soon  breeds  con- 
tempt." 

"  Oh,  but  uncle,"  said  the  lady,  "  you 
were  uncommon  children,  or  perhaps  were 
kept  in  dread  of  your  father's  displeasure." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Elliot,  "  we  were  much 
like  other  children,  and  fear  was  not  the 
governing  principle.  We  did  not,  to  be 
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sure,  treat  my  father  like  'hail  fellow!  well 
met!'  nor  speak  of  him  as  'governor,'  nor 
'the  old  man.'  We  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
to  vacate  his  favourite  chair  when  he  entered 
the  room,  nor  did  we  interrupt  him  while  he 
was  speaking. 

"At  table  we  were  not  accustomed  to 
monopolize  the  conversation,  making  our 
parents  very  grateful  for  a  chance  to  say  a 
few  words.  We  were  taught  that  silence 
was  a  virtue,  and  in  the  presence  of  age  we 
were  rather  to  listen  than  to  instruct. 

"Yet  there  was  no  irksome  bondage  with 
us,  whatever  there  might  have  been  in  other 
families ;  we  were  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  speak  freely  our  thoughts  and  wishes  in 
the  proper  time  and  place. 

"We  were  early  accustomed  to  obey; 
my  father  believing  that  if  children  did  not 
obey  their  earthly  parents,  neither  would 
they  their  Father  in  heaven  ;  that  he  was  to 
us  a  type  of  our  spiritual  Parent ;  and  that  by 
receiving  with  childlike  submission  the  pre- 
cepts he  taught  us,  we  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  commandments  of  God. 
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"  He  did  not  ask  our  advice,  or  fear  OUT 
displeasure,  nor  did  he  regard  our  obedience 
as  a  personal  favour.  We  never  informed 
him  that  his  opinions  were  behind  the  age, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  change  them  to 
suit  the  times.  At  table  we  were  not  ac- 
customed to  discuss  the  merits  of  various 
dishes,  or  pronounce  our  judgment  upon 
them.  We  were  not  encouraged  to  become 
epicures,  but  could  eat  what  was  placed  be- 
fore us,  or  leave  it  if  we  liked.  Am  I  too 
severe,  Margaret  ?  Do  I  make  too  free  use  of 
my  powers  of  observation?" 

"No,  uncle,  no.  I  feel  condemned,  but 
it  is  not  my  fault  altogether.  My  husband 
says  he  wishes  his  boys  to  be  companions  ; 
he  likes  to  see  them  have  'some  spirit'  and 
a  '  mind  of  their  own.' : 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  you  will 
see  it  everywhere ;  our  country  is  new,  our 
institutions  new ;  what  is  old  is  despised 
— age  is  no  longer  reverenced.  It  is  the 
future  alone  that  is  deemed  worthy  of  regard, 
and  children  are  consulted,  while  the  experi- 
ences of  years  are  passed  by  unheeded. 
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The  want  of  reverence  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  sins  of  the  day;  children  are  taught  no 
longer  to  say  Sir  and  Madam:  such  cour- 
tesies do  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions.  Men  and  women  in  their 
prime,  in  the  full  use  of  the  faculties  which 
God  has  given  them,  are  pronounced  in  their 
dotage.  The  hurried,  onward  progress  of 
youth  finds  no  time  to  lend  an  arm  to  guide 
the  feeble  step,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience, or  to  cheer  the  declining  years  of 


age. 


A  few  days  since  I  was  on  my  way  hither 
from  a  distant  city,  and  took  my  seat  in  the 
rail-car.  Presently  a  mother  and  son  en- 
tered the  vacant  seat  before  me.  Their  dress, 
so  far  as  it  was  any  indication,  showed  them 
to  belong  to  the  higher  walks  of  life,  but 
the  manners  of  the  youth  were  anything  ra- 
ther than  well  bred. 

He  was  regaling  himself  with  nuts,  and 
from  time  to  time  threw  the  empty  shells 
past  his  mother's  face,  through  the  window 
beyond  her,  notwithstanding  her  remon- 
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strances.  Having  exhausted  this  kind  of 
amusement,  he  began  to  whistle.  An  hour 
or  so  later,  when  the  cars  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  turned  to  his  mother  and  said, 
"Come,  mother,  you  have  had  the  best  seat 
long  enough;  it's  my  turn  now."  To  my  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  she  immediately  com- 
plied with  his  wishes,  with  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  say  it  was  delightful  to  gratify  him. 
Foolish  mother,  I  thought,  you  will  live  to 
rue  such  weakness. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  heard  a  mother 
say  of  her  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  that 
he  had  such  excellent  judgment  she  always 
consulted  him  before  taking  any  important 
step,  and  if  she  acted  contrary  to  his  advice 
she  was  sure  to  regret  it. 

Literallv,  the  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

»/    ' 

My  own  white  hairs  are  no  security  to  me 
that  I  shall  be  unmolested.  As  I  pass 
through  the  streets,  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
urchins  not  yet  in  their  teens,  bid  me  get 
out  of  their  way  or  I  shall  have  a  snow-ball 
as  the  penalty,  and  really  execute  their  threat. 
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But  why  multiply  instances ;  you  see  enough 
of  this  to  verify  my  words,  and  you  know  I 
arn  no  enemy  to  children.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  exert  your  influence  to  secure  the  respect 
as  well  as  the  love  of  your  boys,  and  you 
will  find  it  better  for  them  and  greatly  for 
your  happiness.  An  engagement  waits  for 
me,  and  I  must  say  adieu. 


"HE  SAID  HE  WOULD." 

"  PLEASE  don't  shut  the  shutters,  mother — 
the  moon  is  so  bright,"  said  little  Willie 
Angus;  adding,  as  he  moved  uneasily  on  the 
sofa,  "  It's  a  nice  night  for  him  to  come." 

"Who  is  coming,  dear?"  asked  his  mother. 

"  Mr.  Ellis,  to  be  sure,  mother.  It's 
Saturday,  and  that's  the  last  day  of  the  week." 

"But  why  did  you  think  he  would  come 
this  week,  Willie?" 

"  He  said  he  would,  mother." 

This  was  said  as  if  it  would  make  his 
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mother  as  sure  as  himself;  and  then,  half 
closing  his  eyes,  Willie  lay  intently  listening 
to  the  passing  footsteps,  his  cheek  flushing 
as  one  after  another  seemed  to  stop  at  their 
house.  But,  unfortunately,  a  passage  leading 
to  many  other  houses  went  close  by  the  door 
of  theirs,  and  one  by  one  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps died  away,  and  none  came  to  their  door. 
Poor  Willie  had  had  a  long  illness,  which 
he  had  borne  very  patiently,  and  he  was 
quite  aware  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
ever  getting  better.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  being  read  to;  but,  unhappily,  his 
mother  had  never  been  well  taught,  and, 
though  every  thing  else  she  did  for  him  was 
the  best  and  pleasantest,  she  was  quite  aware 
that  he  derived  no  pleasure  from  her  read- 
ing, and  she  was  therefore  always  glad  to  get 
some  one  to  read  to  him.  A  young  lady, 
his  former  Sunday-school  teacher,  used  to 
come  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  she  had 
now  been  ill  herself  for  several  weeks,  and 
this  Mr.  Ellis,  having  called  accidentally  to 
speak  to  his  mother  about  some  sewing,  had 
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been  pleased  with  the  child,  and  had  been  in 
several  times  to  read  to  him.  His  voice  was 
a  very  musical  one,  and  Willie's  quick  ear 
was  fully  alive  to  the  beauty  of  his  reading, 
though  he  could  not  perhaps  have  told  why 
he  enjoyed  it  more  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
This  evening,  as  he  lay  listening,  he  held 
tightly  in  his  hand  a  little  book  of  poems, 
with  his  finger  in  the  place  where  his 
favourite  was — "  Charlie  and  his  father." 

Eight  o'clock  struck.  Willie  turned  away 
his  head  from  the  bright  moon,  and,  as  he 
shut  his  eyes,  his  watchful  mother  saw  a 
tear  escape  on  the  pillow.  He  had  given  up 
hope  for  this  night;  and  more,  and  worse 
than  that  for  his  little  loving  heart,  he  had 
learned  that  he  must  not  trust  implicitly  in 
what  u  he  said." 

For  another  week  the  little  invalid 
watched  every  evening  between  seven  and 
eight  for  his  friend.  He  said  nothing.  He 
could  not  bear  to  reproach  him,  and  it 
would  have  been  far  worse  to  hear  him  re- 
proached by  his  mother.  He  kept  the  book 
18 
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under  his  pillow  instead  of  in  his  hand,  and 
each  night,  as  eight  o'clock  struck,  he  gave 
up  the  hope. 

But  this  constant,  restless  expectation  was 
bad  for  the  child.  His  mother  saw  that  he 
became  feverish  toward  evening,  and  did  not 
sleep  so  well;  so,  having  finished  part  of  the 
work  for  Mr.  Ellis,  she  determined  to  take  it 
home  herself,  and  see  him  if  she  could.  He 
came  to  speak  to  her,  and  inquired  kindly 
after  her  little  boy.  She  would  not  lose  such 
a  good  opportunity,  and  said  he  was  not  so 
well,  and  that  he  had  been  much  disappointed 
at  not  having  seen  Mr.  Ellis. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  I  will  come  some  day 
soon,"  he  said. 

"  Some  day  soon,"  repeated  Mrs.  Angus  to 
herself,  as  she  went  home.  "  When  will 
that  be,  I  wonder  ?  Poor  Willie  !" 

Anxiously  were  her  poor  boy's  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  as  she  came  in,  for  he  knew  where 
she  had  been. 

"  He  asked  very  kindly  after  you,  dear," 
said  his  mother,  answering  the  look. 
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"  Did  he  say  he  was  coming  ?" 

u  Yes,  he  said  he  would  come  some  day 
soon.*' 

Willie's  eyes  brightened.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  how  easily  promises  are  made,  and 
how  heedlessly  they  are  broken. 

A  week  passed — another  was  nearly  at  its 
close — and  the  mother  saw  that  her  child's 
life  was  ebbing  away  fast.  The  medical  man 
said  that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live,  and 
must  be  kept  as  quiet  and  happy  as  he  could. 
She  could  not  quite  understand  the  fascina- 
tion which  Mr.  Ellis  appeared  to  have  had 
over  the  boy,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  bring  him.  Again  she 
went,  and  found  him  as  kind  in  manner  as 
before. 

"  Worse,  is  he  ?  Poor  little  lad !  I  must 
come  soon." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Angus  ; 
"  but  there  is  nothing  but  your  coming  that 
will  do  him  any  good.  He  has  been  look- 
ing for  you  ever  since  I  came  here  last,  when 
you  said  you  would  come  soon. 
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"  Did  I  ?  I  forgot.  Poor  child !  I  will 
go  with  you." 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  accompanied  her 
home.  She  went  in  first,  to  tell  Willie  who 
was  coming.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
stretched  out  both  his  hands,  pressed  his 
friend's  hand  to  his  hot  lips,  and  then 
slipped  his  favourite  book  into  it.  The  book: 
opened  at  the  usual  place,  and  how  Willie's 
ears  and  heart  drank  in  the  low  music  of 
the  words — 

"  Father,  when  people  die, 

Will  they  come  back  in  May  ?' 
Tears  were  in  Charlie's  eves — 

V 

"  Will  they,  dear  father  ?     Say." 

"  No,  they  will  never  come  ; 

We  go  to  them,  my  boy — 
There,  in  our  heavenly  home, 
To  meet  in  endless  joy." 

When  this  was  read,  Willie  did  not,  as 
usual,  ask  for  another,  but  keeping  Mr.  Ellis's 
hand,  he  looked  at  his  mother,  and  said,  as 
if  hardly  conscious  of  his  presence,  "  It  was 
long  to  me,  but  it  was  soon  to  him.  He  said 
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lie  would,  mother — "  and  in  a  few  minutes 
his  hand  relaxed,  and  he  slept  more  quietly 
than  he  had  done  for  many  nights. 

What  a  world  of  gratified  trust  in  those 
few  words !  How  the  little  loving  heart 
had  been  wounded  when  it  thought  its  friend 
bad  forgotten,  and  how  sweet  the  feelinar 

cj  /  ^j 

that,  after  all,  the  intention  had  been  ful- 
filled ! 

The  words  sank  deep  in  the  listener's 
heart,  and  he  resolved  that  for  the  future  he 
would  be  more  watchful  in  keeping  his  pro- 
mises. Would  all  do  so,  how  many  a  weary 
hour  of  disappointment  would  be  saved  to 
young  and  old ! 

Not  many  days  did  Willie's  gentle  spirit 
linger  here ;  but  no  day  passed  without  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  boy  passed  from 
life  to  death  as  he  listened  to  the  words — 
"  In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions  : 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

Dear  young  friends,  is  there  no  one  that 

you  can  make  happier  by  giving  up  a  little 
18* 
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of  jour  time  ?  No  sick  playfellow  whom 
you  might  cheer  ?  Never  mind  the  cold 
and  wet.  Kind  feeling  will  shed  a  warm 
glow  over  your  heart. 


HARRY  WILBUR'S  WISH. 

"MOTHER!  can't  I  do  something?"  said 
little  Harry  Wilbur,  as  he  sat  one  cold, 
stormy  evening  during  the  holidays,  looking 
straight  into  the  bright  coal  fire,  which 
glowed  in  the  little  grate  stove  in  his 
mother's  sitting-room.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  room  ;  a  soft  warm  carpet  covered 
the  floor.  The  curtains  which  hung  in 
heavy  folds  over  the  windows,  kept  out 
every  breath  of  cold  air  ;  a  little  work-table 
was  drawn  in  front  of  the  fire,  at  which  his 
mother,  in  her  low  sewing-chair,  sat,  finish- 
ing a  garment  for  Harry. 

"Can't  I  do  something?"  You  would 
have  wondered  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
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serious,  puzzled  look  on  his  sweet,  childish 
face,  as  he  asked  this  question. 

Harry,  who  was  an  only  child,  was  accus- 
tomed to  being  much  alone  with  his  mother, 
in  the  evening ;  for  his  father  seldom  left 
business  until  after  his  bed-time.  Now, 
Harry  often  made  himself  useful  to  his 
mother  in  various  little  ways,  sometimes 
winding  up  the  spools  of  cotton  in  her 
basket,  or  holding  a  skein  of  silk  for  her  to 
wind ;  but  his  great  delight  was  to  get  an  old 
garment  and  rip  the  seams ;  and  he  really 
thought,  at  such  times,  that  he  was  doing  a 
very  important  work,  "  Saving  time  for 
mother,"  as  he  called  it. 

His  father  was  not  rich  ;  but  what  did 
Harry  know  about  that  ?  He  had  never 
known  a  real  want  in  his  life.  A  pleasant, 
happy  home,  a  father  and  mother  to  love  him 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world ;  and 
Fido,  who  now  sat  with  his  nose  laid  affec- 
tionately on  his  knee,  as  if  pleading  to  be 
noticed,  for  a  pet ;  what  more  could  a  rea- 
sonable boy  want  ? 
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It  had  been  a  bitter  cold  day.  The  ther- 
mometer had  stood  below  zero  all  day  ;  and 
now  the  wind  whistled  down  the  chimney, 
and  round  the  corners  of  the  house,  drifting 
the  fea  thery  flakes  into  every  crack  and  cre- 
vice. Oh !  it  was  a  fearful  night  for  the 
poor,  the  cold,  the  hungry,  and  the  homeless  ; 
but  what  had  this  to  do  with  little  Harry's 
question  ?  Well !  I  will  tell  you ;  you 
might  have  seen  him  early  that  morning, 
nicely  equipped,  with  his  warm  overcoat 
buttoned  up  close  to  his  throat,  his  tippet 
tied  over  his  ears  and  mouth,  and  his  cap 
drawn  down  over  all,  leaving  only  his  bright 
blue  eyes  for  Jack  Frost  to  attack,  and  his 
hands  encased  in  a  pair  of  bright  red  mittens, 
watching  his  mother,  as  she  put  up  a  basket 
of  provisions  for  Mrs.  Moore,  a  poor  woman, 
whose  husband  had  died  of  consumption  a 
few  months  before,  leaving  her  in  feeble 
health,  and  four  children  to  support. 

"Mother,  don't  you  think  they  have  had 
any  breakfast  yet?"  asked  Harry,  as  he  saw 
various  articles  of  cooked  food  stowed  away 
in  the  basket. 
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"No!  my  child;  papa  went  to  see  them 
last  night,  and  found  Mrs.  Moore  quite  sick, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  coal,  and  no 
money  to  buy  any  with."  Mrs.  VYilbur's 
voice  trembled  as  she  said  this,  for  she 
looked  on  her  own  bright  boy ;  and  the 
thought  that  he  might  ever  know  such  want 
and  suffering,  sent  a  pang  to  her  mother's 
heart,  and  from  that  heart  went  up  a  silent, 
earnest  prayer  for  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less. 

"Mother,  do  they  love  God?"  said  Harry, 
softly. 

"  Yes !  I  trust  they  do  ;"  said  his  mother. 
"  Mrs.  Moore  is  one  of  God's  children,  and 
has  taught  her  own  children  to  love  and 
fear  him  ;  but  why  did  you  ask,  Harry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  boy,  hesi- 
tating, "  but  I'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  love  him 
much  if  he  took  dear  papa  away,  and  made 
you  sick,  and  gave  us  nothing  to  eat,  or  to 
keep  us  warm." 

Harry's  mother  had  taught  him  that  he 
ought  to  love  God  for  all  his  goodness  to 
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him,  and  she  looked  somewhat  troubled  as 
he  said  this.  At  length  she  said,  "  But  God 
is  doing  many  things  for  Mrs.  Moore.  You 
will  understand  this  better  when  you  are 
older.  Another  time,  I  will  talk  with  you 
about  it ;  but  now  the  basket  is  ready,  make 
haste  and  bring  your  sled,  for  this  is  too 
heavy  for  such  a  little  fellow  to  carry." 

This  sled  was  Harry's  special  pride  ;  it 
was  a  Christmas  gift  from  his-  father ;  he 
called  it  Jenny  Lind,  and  had  the  name 
painted  in  bright  letters  on  the  top. 

"  Now,  Jenny,"  said  he,  "  sit  still  and  take 
this  big  basket  right  in  your  lap,  and  we 
will  see  who  will  give  poor  Mrs.  Moore  her 
breakfast  first ;  and  you  Fido  !  for  shame  !  to 
be  smelling  your  neighbour's  breakfast !  she 
is  your  neighbour  as  well  as  mine,  I  sup- 
pose." His  mother  smiled,  and  hs  chatted 
away,  while  she  tied  the  basket  firmly  on. 
It  was  well  filled  with  substantial  food  for 
the  children,  a  few  delicacies  for  the  mother, 
and  a  bundle  of  warm  clothing. 

'  And  here,  Harry,  take  this,  and  put  it 
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in  your  pocket,  and  be  sure  and  not  lose  it. 
Tell  Mrs.  Moore,  it  is  an  order  for  half  a  ton 
of  coal ;  she  must  send  her  little  boy  round 
to  Mr.  Munson's  with  it.  And  tell  her,  when 
she  is  better,  I  will  try  and  2;et  some  sewincr 

»  CJ  t^i 

for  her;  do  you  think  you  can  remember  all 
this  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I"  said  Harry ;  who  had  been 
listening  attentively.  And  away  he  started, 
with  Fido  now  leaping  by  the  side  of  him, 
now  bounding  in  front  of  him,  and  the  next 
moment  almost  lost  in  a  drift  of  the  li^ht 

o 

feathery  snow. 

"  Well !  my  boy,  how  did  you  find  Mrs. 
Moore?"  said  his  mother,  as  she  rubbed  his 
little  red  fingers,  and  laid  his  cold  cheek 
against  hers,  while  he  could  hardly  keep 
back  the  tears ;  his  toes  "  did  ache  so." 

"  Olvl  aiother,"  his  cold  toes  and  fingers 
quite  forgotten,  "if  you  could  only  have 
seen  how  glad  she  was  !  She  said  God  was 
so  good  to  her,  just  then,  when  she 'thought 
she  must  starve  or  freeze.  And  I  thought, 
mother,"  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  did  see  how 
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God  did  some  things  for  her.  She  told  the 
children  that  their  heavenly  Father  had  sent 
them  some  breakfast,  and  they  all  looked  so 
glad  and  hungry  !  It  almost  made  me  cry,  I 
was  so  glad  you  thought  to  send  those  things 
to  them  ;  I  suppose  God  put  it  into  your 
heart.  You  know  you  told  me  God  put  all 
good  thoughts  into  our  hearts,  and  that's  the 
way  he  sent  them,  isn't  it,  mother  ?" 

A  tear  dropped  on  the  fair  boy's  head,  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  felt  that  her  child  had  learned 
a  lesson  that  morning  no  words  of  hers 
could  have  taught  him. 

Harry  soon  forgot  the  touch  of  the  heart- 
ache which  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Moore's  pov- 
erty had  given  him  ;  and  the  day  passed 
quickly  away — as  quickly  as  all  boys'  holi- 
days pass;  but  now,  as  he  heard  the  snow 
beat  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
howling  so  wildly,  he  saw  that  cold,  cheer- 
less room,  and  those  shivering,  hungry  chil- 
dren ;  and  oh,  how  he  longed  to  be  a  man  ! 
then  he  would  buy  a  house  for  them,  and  it 
should  have  a  warm,  pleasant  room  in  it, 
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just  like  the  one  "he  was  sitting  in  ;  it  should 
have  a  little  work-table  in  it,  and  a  nice  fire, 
and  Mrs.  Moore  should  sit  by  it,  and  make 
warm  clothes  for  her  children.  Then  he 
wished  he  had  a  brother,  to  whom  he  might 
tell  all  these  plans  ;  but  then,  he  was  only  a 
little  boy  ;  what  could  he  do  ?  and  he  looked 
very  hopeless,  as  he  said.  "Can't  /  do 
something  ?" 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do,  Harry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  like  to  do 
something ;  I  wish  I  could  earn  some  money. 
Can't  you  give  me  something  to  do?"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  expected 
help  or  sympathy. 

"  Earn  money !  why  Harry,  don't  you 
have  all  you  want  ?  I  hope  my  little  boy 
isn't  going  to  be  too  fond  of  money." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  his 
mother  had  not  quite  understood  him.  His 
heart  was  full,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to 
tell  all  that  was  passing  there. 

"  It  isn't  that,  mother,"  said  he,  striving  to 
keep  back  a  sob  which  was  choking  him,  "  it 
19 
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isn't  that,  but  I  should  like  to  do  some  good ; 
can't  you  give  me  something  to  rip,  or  a  stock- 
ing to  ravel." 

His  mother  smiled  at  his  childishly  prac- 
tical idea  of  doing  "  some  good,"  while  her 
heart  was  touched  by  the  humility  of  his  tone, 
and  the  look  of  utter  inability  to  do  more, 
which  accompanied  it.  She  understood  his 
difficulty,  and  drawing  him  to  her  put  both 
arms  round  him,  and  kissed  him  until  the 
bright  smiles  were  shining  all  over  his  face. 
She  told  him,  if  he  really  wished  to  do  good, 
God  would  always  show  the  way,  even  to  a 
little  boy  like  him ;  that  kind  and  gentle 
words,  and  generous  actions  were  often  bet- 
ter than  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  He  then 
kneeled  down  by  her  side,  to  say  his  usual 
evening  prayer,  and  remaining  a  moment  on 
his  knees  after  he  had  finished,  said,  as  he 
rose,  "  Mother,  I  asked  God  to  take  care  of 
Mrs.  Moore's  little  children  to-night,  it  is  so 
cold." 

God  bless  you!  little  Harry,  and  keep 
your  heart  ever  warm  and  gentle  as  it  now 
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is.  Why  are  not  children  always  made  the 
almoners  of  our  bounty  ?  We  may  thus  sow 
in  their  tender  hearts,  the  seeds  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing,  suffering 
creatures  of  God,  which  shall  spring  up  in. 
after  years,  bearing  a  rich  harvest  wherewith 
to  bless  humanity. 


FEANK  JEEEAED, 

OR  WHAT  ARE   WARNINGS? 
"  GOD  always  warns  before  he  strikes." 

"I  SHOULD  like  very  much  to  know  what 
that  means"  said  a  little  girl  to  her  teacher, 
one  day,  after  she  had  met  with  the  expres- 
sion in  a  book. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  story  which  I  think 
will  explain  it  to  you,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but, 
as  I  am  doing  so,  let  your  heart  be  rising  to 
that  God  whose  Spirit  alone  giveth  under- 
standing, that  he  may  enable  you  to  learn 
some  useful  lesson  by  it ;  and  then,  neither 
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your  time  nor  mine  will  have  been  spent  in 


vain.' 


James  and  Francis  Jerrard  were  sons  of  a 
gentleman  farmer.  The  former  was  a  good 
and  dutiful  boy,  the  latter  quite  the  reverse 
of  this:  and  his  unruly  and  reckless  conduct 
was  the  source  of  great  trouble  and  unhappi- 
ness  to  his  parents.  The  two  boys  were  both 
attendants  at  one  of  the  Sabbath-schools  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  for,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerrard's  circumstances  enabled  them  to 
give  their  children  excellent  educations,  they 
wished  them  to  take  their  places  regularly 
in  the  Sabbath-school,  that  they  might  par- 
take of  the  religious  instruction  which  was 
imparted  there.  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  while  address- 
ing the  children,  and  explaining  to  them  the 
forbearing  love  and  tenderness  of  God,  made 
use  of  the  expression  which  you,  Margaret, 
have  just  named,  "  God  always  warns  before 
he  strikes."  James  and  Francis  Jerrard  were 
sitting  together  in  their  class  when  the  su- 
perintendent said  this  ;  James  was  listening, 
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as  he  generally  did,  ve'ry  attentively,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  was  asking  God  to 
help  him  to  remember,  and  make  a  right  use 
of  what  he  heard ;  what  wonder  was  it,  that 
the  words  he  listened  to  in  that  sweet  and 
prayerful  spirit,  descended  like  the  dew  of 
heaven  upon  his  heart,  diffusing  a  blessed 
and  holy  influence!  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that,  teacheth  thee  to  profit,"  (Isaiah 
xlviii.  17,)  saith  the  Almighty;  and  James 
Jerrard  was  indeed  being  taught  of  God. 

Francis  had  his  thoughts  occupied  in  a 
very  different  manner,  and  was,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  contriving  all  manner  of 
mischief  as  he  sat  there,  and  endeavouring 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  all  the  boys 
near  him  as  bad  as  himself.  While  this 
reckless  boy  was  thus  endeavouring  to  de- 
stroy the  good  effects  of  the  afternoon's 
teaching,  he  happened  to  hear  the  words 
already  named,  "God  always  warns  before 
he  strikes."  "Ah!"  thought  he,  "this  is 
capital  news!  I  am  often  told  of  God's 
judgments  on  Sabbath-breakers ;  but  now 
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I  find  I  need  not  mind  that,  because  he  has 
never  warned  me :  that  {5  famous  news !"  and 
then,  instead  of  listening  to  the  remainder 
of  the  address,  which  would  have  explained 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  to  him,  he 
began  contriving  a  new  plan  of  mischief, 
which,  however,  he  determined  to  keep  from 
his  brother's  knowledge,  knowing  well  that 
he  would  never  become  a  party  to  it. 

During  the  next  week  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerrard  were  under  the  necessity  of  going 
from  home  for  a  few  days,  leaving  their 
family  under  the  care  of  an  aged  relative, 
who  resided  with  them.  "  Now  then,"  thought 
Francis,  when  Sabbath  morning  came,  "this 
is  the  time  for  my  fishing  plan:  no  tire- 
some school  for  me  to-day  ;  I'll  have  a  day's 
pleasure." 

It  was  yet  early  ;  but  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  he  slipped  out  of  the  house 
by  the  back  door,  and  set  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  The  country  all  round 
Mr.  Jerrard's  residence  was  very  hilly,  in 
many  places  it  was  richly  wooded,  and 
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the  appearance  of  it  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful ;  varied  and  lovely  landscapes  were  seen 
in  every  direction,  and  on  this  sweet  Sab- 
bath morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  was 
rejoicing  beneath  the  loving  smile  of  God. 

Away  went  Francis  Jerrard,  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sad  recklessness  that  was  manifest  in  his 
countenance,  and  the  bundle  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  few  would  have  thought 
that  the  clean,  well-dressed  boy  was  setting 
out  from  his  home  with  the  determined  re- 
solution of  being  a  Sabbath-breaker  ;  but  so 
it  was. 

"  I  must  go  by  the  plantation,"  thought 
he,  after  he  had  walked  some  distance  from 
his  own  house ;  "  for  Tom  Dixon  lives  there, 
and  it's  part  of  my  plan  to  take  him  with 
me."  Away  he  went,  therefore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plantation,  which  looked 
bright  and  beautiful  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  for  there  was  just  breeze 
enough  to  keep  the  young  foliage  in  motion  ; 
and  the  leaves  trembled,  and  gleamed,  as 
the  zephyrs  swept  past  them. 
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In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  white 
cottage  where  Dixon  dwelt. 

"  Is  Tom  at  home  ?"  asked  he,  of  the 
little  girl  who  opened  the  door. 

"  No,  Master  Frank,"  replied  the  sister  of 
the  boy  inquired  for,  "he  has  gone  to 
school." 

"  It's  not  time  yet ;  what  was  the  use  of 
him  going  so  soon  ?"  asked  Frank  in  a  tone 
of  vexation. 

•'  He  said  he  was  always  too  late,"  replied 
the  child,  "  and  he  said  he  would  try  to-day 
to  be  there  in  time." 

"  He  has  missed  a  rare  treat,  then,  I  can 
tell  him,"  muttered  Frank  Jerrard,  and  he 
turned  rudely  from  the  door.  Again  he  set 
forward  on  his  walk,  but  all  the  mischievous 
propensities  of  his  heart  were  showing  them- 
selves as  he  went  along  ;  if  it  was  but  a  dog 
or  a  donkey  that  passed  him,  he  either  flung 
a  stone,  or  aimed  a  blow  at  it  with  a  stick ; 
and  the  very  songs  of  the  birds  that  were 
warbling  above  head,  made  him  wish  that 
he  were  a  man,  that  he  might  get  a  gun  and 
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destroy  them  ;  oh!  how  little  was  there  of 
the  sweet  spirit  of  the  Sabbath-day  in  his 
heart !  At  last  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
river,  on  which  he  was  wickedly  purposing 
to  spend  that  Sabbath-day  in  fishing.  It 
was  flowing  along  in  calm  and  placid  beauty 
round  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  steep,  on 
which  he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  to  gaze 
down  upon  it. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  morning  for  my  scheme," 
thought  he ;  "  but  it  is  terribly  vexing  that 
Tom  is  not  here.  I  shall  not  have  half  the 
fun  I  expected,  for  want  of  a  companion, 
and  all  through  him  going  so  sooii  to  that 
tiresome  school." 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  morning ;  but  as 
he  took  the  way  that  led  by  a  circuitous 
winding  down  to  the  river-side,  it  was  sad 
to  think  that,  amid  all  those  scenes  of  beauty 
that  lay  round  him,  the  heart  of  this  mis- 
taken boy  was  only  bent  on  breaking  the 
commands  of  that  God,  who  had  made  the 
world  he  dwelt  in  so  beautiful ;  how  truthful 
are  the  words  of  Scripture,  when  it  speaks 
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of  the  "  desperate"  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart ! 

After  Francis  had  reached  the  river,  he 
had  to  take  his  course  along  its  side  till  he 
reached  a  particular  winding  of  it  at  which 
the  boat  he  was  in  search  of  was  generally 
kept  moored.     He  could  not  see  this  turn  in 
the  stream,  for  the  rocky  projections  of  the 
high  land  that  rose  loftily  from  the  beautiful 
valley  through  which  it  flowed ;  and  he  felt 
rather  afraid  that  the  boat  might  be  moored, 
as  it  sometimes  was,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
stream;   but   it  was   not   so,  and   in   a   few 
minutes  he  not  only  saw  it,  but  had  reached 
the  place  where  it  was  lying.     Mounting  a 
rock  close  by,  he  threw  his  bundle,  contain- 
ing his  fishing  lines  and  his  dinner,  into  the 
boat,  and  then  with  little  difficulty  jumped 
in  after  it.     But  now  an  obstacle  arose,  upon 
which  he  had  not  calculated,  and  that  was, 
that  the  boat  was  moored  so  securely  to  the 
rock,  that  it  defied  all  his  efforts  to  undo 
the  fastenings.     Vexed  and  disappointed,  he 
strove  again  and  again  to  undo  them,  till  his 
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hands  were  quite  sore  with  the  rough,  rusty 
chain. 

"  It  is  too  bad  to  be  disappointed  in  this 
way,"  exclaimed  he,  giving  way  to  a  burst 
of  passion ;  "  it  is  too  bad  to  be  disappointed 
just  when  I  thought  I  had  got  everything 
right."  He  jumped  up,  and,  leaning  incau- 
tiously over  the  side,  the  boat  gave  a  sudden 
lurch,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  deep  water.  There  was  a  dreadful 
rushing  in  his  ears  as  he  went  down,  and 
the  water  closed  over  him ;  but  he  rose  a  fain 

o 

to  the  surface,  and  in  agony  of  terror  strove 
to  regain  the  boat.  Struggling  and  plung- 
ing wildly  in  the  water,  he  was  confused 
and  blinded  by  it,  and  his  efforts  to  get  near 
the  boat  were  vain.  Again  he  sank,  and 
again  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  now  turbid 
and  troubled  stream;  at  last  his  right  hand 
struck  against  something;  he  made  a  wild 
grasp  at,  and  caught  hold  of  it ;  it  was  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  and  the  next  moment,  with 
both  hands  he  was  clinging  desperately  to  it. 
The  water  was  too  deep  for  him  to  have  any 
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footing,  and  the  rapid  course  of  the  stream 
threatened  to  sweep  him  away  from  his  place 
of  refuge;  his  hands  seemed  numbed,  his 
head  was  bewildered,  and  every  moment  he 
was  afraid  he  should  lose  his  hold  and  sink. 
Now,  all  his  sinful  disobedience,  both  to 
his  parents  and  his  God,  seemed  to  stare  him 
in  the  face ;  and  commands  that  he  had  often 
carelessly  read,  or  carelessly  heard,  came  to 
his  mind  with  such  a  fearful  power  as  they 
had  never  possessed  before.  "Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  lioly  T  seemed 
spoken  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  his  heart ; 
" Children,  obey  your  parents;"  and  then, 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  !"  "  Oh  !" 
thought  the  agonized  boy,  as  sentence  after 
sentence  flashed  through  his  mind,  "these 
have  all  been  warnings,  and  I  have  dis- 
regarded them ;  if  I  am  drowned  now,  the 
words  of  my  teacher  will  still  be  true,  '  God 
never  strikes  before  he  warns.' '  Again  he 
straggled  to  get  into  the  boat,  but,  light  and 
buoyant  in  the  water,  it  slipped  away  from 
him.  He  felt  that  his  danger  was  increasing 
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every  moment,  and  the  sound  of  the  Sab- 
bath bells,  which  now  floated  sweetly  over 
the  morning  air,  added  to  his  distress ;  re- 
minding him,  that,  but  for  his  own  miscon- 
duct, he  might  have  been  safe  and  happy 
with  his  brother,  instead  of  being  there 
struggling  in  the  water,  with  no  one  to  give 
a  hand  to  him  to  save  his  life.  Hot  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  James, 
and  his  father  and  mother,  and  with  an  im- 
passioned prayer  for  help  from  God,  he 
collected  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
made  one  effort  more  to  throw  himself  into 
the  boat.  That  effort  was  successful ;  but, 
stunned  and  stupefied,  he  lay  for  some  time 
within  it  unable  to  move.  At  last,  the 
shivering  coldness  which  began  to  seize 
him,  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  remaining 
in  his  wet  clothes. 

"  Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  at  home  again,"  thought 
he,  as  at  last  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  to 
the  land  again,  and  slowly  and  sadly  began 
his  walk  along  the  river  side.  There  was 

another  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs, 
20 
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beside  the  broad  carriage  one  by  which  lie 
had  descended.  It  was  narrower  and 
steeper ;  but  though  he  knew  his  parents  did 
not  wish  him  ever  to  go  by  that  way,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ground 
in  some  places,  he  thought  he  would  go 
by  it  this  time,  because  it  was  both  a 
shorter  and  a  more  private  road.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  romantic  pathway,  wind- 
ing amongst  jutting  rocks  and  overhanging 
brushwood,  while  here  and  there  little  clumps 
of  forest  trees  reared  themselves  loftily  from 
the  rugged  steeps.  The  prospects  from  it 
were  splendid ;  the  air  was  sweet  and  fra- 
grant with  the  early  summer  flowers  ;  the 
birds  were  singing  in  the  branches,  and  up 
in  the  clear,  bright  sky  ;  while  now  and  then 
the  sound  of  the  distant  Sabbath  bells  still 
came  floating  to  the  ear  ;  but  nothing  could 
give  any  feeling  of  happiness  to  the  heart  of 
Francis;  for  wearied,  dispirited,  and  shiver- 
ing, he  only  felt  anxious  to  reach  his  home. 
When  more  than  half-way  up  the  ascent,  he 
came  to  the  borders  of  the  plantation,  at  the 
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upper  side  of  which  Dixon's  cottage  was 
situated.  The  path  he  had  taken  wound 
round  the  foot  of  this  plantation,  and  just  as 
he  was  passing  it,  he  spied  a  squirrel  on  one 
of  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees.  Some- 
thing of  his  old  spirit  of  mischief  came  over 
Frank  Jerrard  while  he  looked  at  it,  as,  nim- 
bly and  gracefully,  the  little  agile  creature 
kept  skipping  from  bough  to  bough,  its  tiny 
form  showing  beautifully  among  the  slender 
branches  and  bright  young  foliage  of  the 
trees.  Frank  took  up  a  stone  and  threw  at 
it,  and  another  and  another  followed  ;  but 
still  the  little  squirrel  bounded  fearlessly 
from  branch  to  branch.  The  little  boy 
looked  round  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  a 
stick  to  fling  at  it,  and  seeing  a  piece  of  a 
broken  branch  at  a  little  distance,  he  went 
to  get  it.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him 
if,  penitent  for  his  past  misdeeds,  he  had 
gone  home  quietly,  without  trying  to  hurt 
any  other  of  God's  creatures  ;  but  his  habits 
of  mischief  were  inveterate  and  strong.  He 
got  hold  of  the  broken  branch,  and  was  just 
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twisting  off  the  few  withered  leaves  that  re- 
mained upon  it,  when  the  ground  beneath 
him  slipped  ;  he  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  regain 
a  firm  footing  ;  it  slipped  again,  and  at  last 
both  it  and  the  portion  of  rocky  cliff  on 
which  it  was  resting,  fell  with  a  loud  and 
horrid  crash,  carrying  him  along  with  it  to 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  next  minute  he  was  ly- 
ing among  the  rocky  fragments,  an  insensi- 
ble and  disfigured  boy. 

No  human  being  was  there  to  witness  the 
accident, — no  one  came  there  for  some  hours 
after  it  occurred ;  and  when  he  was  found  at 
last  by  a  man  who  was  passing  that  way, 
the  wretched  boy  was  still  lying  on  the  place 
to  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  and  aw- 
fully precipitated.  With  some  difficulty  he 
was  recognized,  and  was  conveyed  to  his 
home,  a  sad  proof  of  the  lamentable  effects 
of  disobedience  and  Sabbath-breaking.  He 
had  gone  out  that  morning  in  the  full  flush 
of  health,  a  fine,  blooming-looking,  vigorous 
boy  ;  he  was  now  borne  back  again,  insensi- 
ble and  wounded,  with  his  face  frightfully 
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disfigured  with  the  jagged  rocks  amongst 
which  he  had  fallen. 

The  return  of  his  parents,  who  were  im- 
mediately sent  for,  was  a  sad  and  afflictive 
one.  The  accident  itself  was  distressing,  but 
the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  brought 
upon  their  child  by  his  wicked  disobedience 
both  to  their  own  and  God's  commands, 
added  the  bitterest  sting  to  their  sorrow. 

For  a  long  time  Frank's  life  remained  in 
great  danger  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  injuries 
which  he  got  by  his  fall,  his  having  remained 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time  in  his  wet 
clothes  brought  on  a  fever.  The  wounds  on 
his  face  were  healed,  but  the  scars  remained, 
threatening  to  disfigure  his  countenance  for 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  his  pa- 
rents felt  they  had  cause  for  the  deepest  gra- 
titude to  God.  Their  child  had  not  been 
cut  off  in  his  iniquity,  as  he  might  have 
been ;  and  though  now  a  maimed  and  dis- 
figured boy,  they  had  reason  to  think  the 
awful  lesson  he  had  had,  was  being  made  a 
blessing  to  his  heart.  Instead  of  his  former 
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wilful  spirit,  he  now  showed  a  patient  and 
teachable  one,  and  was  evidently  striving, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  atone  for  his  formerly 
having  so  deeply  grieved  them. 

"  Mother,"  said  he  one  day  to  Mrs.  Jerrard, 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  with  his  Bible  by  him,  "  are  not  all  the 
commands  of  God  about  disobedience  and 
Sabbath-breaking  that  are  written  here, 
*  learnings'  to  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  Francis,"  replied  Mrs.  Jerrard, 
"  certainly  they  are." 

"  Then  even  if  I  had  been  killed,  and  had 
had  no  other  warnings,  the  words  of  my 
teacher,  '  God  always  warns  before  he 
strikes,'  would  have  been  true  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "quite  true,  even 
with  respect  to  you,  Frank." 

"But,  besides  these,  you  know,  mother, 
I  had  a  great  many  other  warnings  which  I 
did  not  then  think  of,  both  from  papa  and 
you,  and  my  teachers;  and  even  James, 
though  so  little  older  than  myself,  often 
warned  me  of  what  my  bad  behaviour  was 
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sure  in  some  way  or  other  to  bring  upon  me. 
And  yet,  because  God  had  not  spoken  to  me 
by  some  dreadful  voice,  I  fancied  I  had  had 
no  warnings ;  but  now  I  see  it  was  far  other- 


wise." 


"It  is  a  mercy  that  you  do  see  this,  my 
boy,"  said  Mrs.  Jerrard,  "  and  you  must  pray 
to  God  earnestly  to  pardon  your  past  sinful- 
ness,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  give  you  a  new 
and  holy  heart,*  that  by  his  Spirit  dwelling 
in  it,  you  may  become  as  earnest  in  every- 
thing that  is  good,  as  once  you  were  in  that 
which  was  sinful." 

"Sometimes,"  said  Frank,  "I  think  that 
God  surely  has  changed  my  heart,  because 
now  I  do  not  love  to  think  of  those  things 
which  used  to  employ  my  thoughts,  even 
though  I  knew  them  to  be  wrong.  But  then 
this  book  tells  me  that  *  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things ;'  so  mine,  perhaps,  may  be 
only  pretending  to  be  changed,  while  all  the 
time  it  is  as  wicked  as  before." 

*  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you." — Ezek.  xxxvi.  2G. 
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"  You  must  offer  the  prayer  the  psalmist 
offered,  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Jerrard,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  as  she  listened  to  her  son : 
"Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting."  Psalm  cxxxix. 
23,  24. 

"I  do  pray  for  that  every  day,"  said 
Frank;  "for,  instead  of  fearing,  as  I  used  to 
do,  that  God  would  look  into  my  heart,  and 
see  what  I  was  planning  there,  I  want  him 
to  look  at  it  every  moment,  for  fear  there 
should  be  any  wrong  thought  there  that  is 
hid  from  my  own  sight." 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  this,"  said  the 

lady ;  "  it  is  a  blessed  proof  that  the  Spirit 

of  heaven  is  purifying  our  hearts,  when  we 

'covet  to   have  the  eye  of  God  ever  upon 

them. 

"  Oh,  mother !"  exclaimed  Frank,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  how  was  it,  that  when 
I  was  so  wicked,  God  did  not  permit  those 
great  rocks  that  fell  with  me  to  crush  me  to 
pieces?" 
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"He  hath  no  delight  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  would  rather  that  all  would  turn 
from  their  wickedness  and  live,"  said  Mrs. 
Jerrard;  "and  when  we  think  of  our  sins,  we 
can  only  account  for  God's  forbearance  by 
remembering  that  Christ  Jesus  is  our  'Inter- 
cessor' in  heaven." 

"Ah!"  said  Frank,  "when  I  was  behavino- 

'  O 

so  badly  every  day,  James,  who  scarcely 
ever  did  wrong  himself,  used  to  beg  of  you 
and  papa  to  forgive  me ;  and  now  I  know 
that  the  Saviour  has  been  interceding  in  the 
same  way  for  me  in  heaven,  or  God  in  his 
anger  must  have  destroyed  me  long  ago. 
He  has  been  pleading  for  me — 

'  Let  the  sinner  still  alone, 
Spare  him  yet  another  year.' " 

Frank's  recovery  was  very  slow,  but  the 
lessons  he  learned  in  his  affliction  were  never 
forgotten ;  and  he,  as  well  as  his  brother 
James,  was  at  length  looked  upon  as  a  model 
for  excellency  and  good  behaviour  in  boy- 
hood. He  grew  up  to  be  a  useful  and  noble - 
spirited  man; — how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
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when  the  Bible  had  become  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  guide  of  all  his  steps  in 
life? 

"And  now,  Margaret,"  said  her  teacher, 
after  the  story  was  concluded,  "  remember 
this : — There  is  nothing  that  will  lead  us  to 
grieve  God,  and  so  bring  upon  us  the  strokes 
of  his  judgments,  which  he  has  not  warned 
us  a  gainst  in  his  blessed  book.  He  has  done 
this,  because  he  wishes  for  our  happiness, 
and  he  knows  that  sin  can  only  lead  to  sor- 
row. 'The  perverseness  of  transgressors 
shall  destroy  them.' '  Prov.  xi.  3. 


THE  END. 


